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SUMMER SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC 


Director of Music: WILLIAM GLOCK 
Secretary: JOHN AMIS 


DARTINGTON HALL, DEVON. 


10th Anniversary Year 
August 2 —30 


Artists and Teachers include: 
PETER PEARS 
JULIAN BREAM 
AARON COPLAND 
GEORGE MALCOLM 
VLADO PERLEMUTER 
MANOUG PARIKIAN 
BERLIN OCTET 


PRO MUSICA ENSEMBLE 
(Dir: Safford Cape) 


MORLEY COLLEGE SYMPHONY 
ESTRA 
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(Dir.: Lawrence Leonard) 
Prospectus available mid-March. 


Send 3d. to: 
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ROYAL OPERA HOUSE 
COVENT GARDEN 


The Royal Opera House, Covent Garden 
Ltd., in association with the Arts Council 
of Great Britain 


presents 


THE ROYAL BALLET 


(formerly the Sadler's Wells Ballet) 


Full details of programmes from Box Office. 
Box Office open 10—7.30. COV 1066. 


THE COVENT 
GARDEN OPERA 


PROVINCIAL TOUR 
3rd—15th March, 
at the New Theatre, Oxford. 


17th—29th March, 
at the Palace Theatre, Manchester. 


SPRING SEASON AT ROYAL 
OPERA HOUSE opens 2nd APRIL. 


Details of programmes and date of box 
office opening to be announced later. 
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THE GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE LTD. 


hold complete stocks of CETRA Operas. 


COLLECTORS’ ITEMS 
GOLDEN AGE SINGERS 


Some thousands to choose from at moderate prices. 
NEW RECORDS 


Complete stocks of all LP records of good music 
and most 78’s. 


Educational Discount and special facilities to Libraries, 
Schools and Educational Authorities. 


Write for particulars. 


HOURS OF BUSINESS: 
10 am. to 5.30 p.m. Thursdays 1 p.m. Fridays 7 p.m. Saturdays 4 p.m. 


80 & 82 WARDOUR STREET, W.1. 
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of the Century” 


Two great singers whose fame is immortalised 
in these L.P. records. 


CHALIAPIN 


Coronation Scene (Prologue) 
(RECORDED 1925) 


I have attained the highest power; Ah! I am 
suffocating! (RECORDED 1931). 


Farewell, Prayer and Death of Beris 
{RECORDED JULY 4th, 1928 
at an actual performance at Covent Garden). 


Arias from Russian Opera 


Russlan & Ludmilla: Farlaf’s Rondo; 
Russalka: The Miller’s Aria; Mad-Scene & 
Death of the Miller; 
Prince Igor: Khan Kontchak’s Aria; 
Sadko: Song of the Viking Guest 
(RECORDED IN 1927 & 1931). 
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Arias from Italian Opera 
La Sonnambula — Bellini: 
Ah non credea mirarti; 
Norma — Bellini: Casta diva; 
Il Tiovatore — Verdi: Tacea la notte placida; 
La Traviata —Verdi: Addio del passato; 
La Forza del Destino — Verdi: 
Pace, pace, mio dio; 
Mefistofele — Boito L’altra notte 


(RECORDED 1935) 


Cavalleria rusticana — Mascagni: 
Voi lo sapete; 
La Bohéme — Puccini: Si, mi 
chiamano Mimi; Donde lieta usci; 
Tosca — Puccini: Vissi d’arte; 
Andrea Chénier — Giordano: 
La mamma morta; 
L’Arlesiana — Ciléa: Esser 
madre é un inferno; 
Adriana Lecouvreur— Ciléa: Poveri fiori 
(RECORDED 1934 AND 1935) 
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notes. Available March 7th. 
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Houston Rogers 


The octet in the memorable Kubelik-Gielgud Covent Garden production 
of ‘The Trojans’ 








Comment 


In rather less than three and a half years after the original announce- 
ment of Rafael Kubelik’s appointment as Musical Director of the Covent 
Garden Opera Company, comes the news that he is relinquishing this 
position at the end of the summer season. And so we find ourselves 
back once more where we were in the years 1951-1955. 


On the eve of the opening of the 1955-56 season we welcomed Mr 
Kubelik and wished him well; we felt that during the four years after 
Karl Rankl’s departure the opera company had ‘lacked that motivating 
spirit which can imbue it with a particular individuality of its own, and 
can weld it into an entity which is something more than merely a 
musical ensemble’. We expressed the hope that in Mr Kubelik ‘Covent 
Garden has found that guiding spirit’. 

Unfortunately that has not proved to be the case, and although we 
will ever be grateful to Mr Kubelik for The Trojans, Jenufa and Otello, 
we cannot, in all sincerity, say that the last three seasons have been 
overwhelmingly successful. Perhaps our Musical Director’s lack of 
operatic experience would not greatly have mattered had he been 
appointed to a company that had a long tradition of its own; but Mr 
Kubelik literally had to gain much of his experience as he went along, 
and as the company was still in its infancy that has proved in the event 
to be fair neither on Mr Kubelik nor the company. 


What of the future? We know only too well that Musical 
Directors are not to be had for the mere asking. We have only to turn 
to Vienna to see what happens when a ‘star’ conductor is appointed 
who prefers to spend long periods abroad. The young and talented 
Wolfgang Sawallisch has refused tempting offers from a number of 
major houses and has just accepted a two year appointment at Wiesbaden, 
Rudolf Kempe prefers to divide his time between Vienna, London and 
Berlin. And our native conducting talent? Is there anyone who has the 
knowledge and experience to take up a position at Covent Garden? 


But as The Times recently pointed out, Covent Garden’s Musical 
Director need not be a conductor. That he must be a musician is obvious 
—and this is not to belittle either the outstanding abilities of Mr Webster 
who is obviously going to need all his time and energy to grapple with the 
problems of finance and labour or of Lord Harewood, whose knowledge 
of the contemporary operatic scene is so valuable. And so perhaps might 
the solution, at least urtil a suitable conductor appears, not be for a 
singer or ex-singer to be made Director of Opera. This has worked ~ 
wonderfully abroad, ouce has only to turn to Stockholm where under 
John Forsell, Joel Berglund and now Set Svanholm, the opera company 
has not only maintained an extremely high and musical artistic standard, 
but has been able to produce a very large number of international stars. 
Stockholm is only one of the examples that might be quoted. This is, 
we know, a debatable question; what is certain is that the Opera 
Company needs a guiding hand, and that the guiding hand must be 
that of a professional musician who has himself worked in opera. 
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‘William Tell ’ 


An Introduction by Andrew Porter 


Schiller’s drama, Wilhelm Tell (1804), has an opening scene made 
for music. Before the rise of curtain, we hear a ranz des vaches and the 
jingle of cow bells. The prospect revealed is the Vierwaldstatter See, the 
lake of the four forest cantons, or of Lucerne—and specifically, that 
southern branch of it bounded by the cantons of Unterwalden, Uri and 
Schwyz. A fisherlad sings from his boat, a herdboy in the pastures takes 
up the song, and then, in turn, a chamois-hunter from the peak of a 
high rock. The three youths meet, a storm blows up (‘the wind on the 
lake is apt to change very suddenly; the Bay of Uri is sometimes dan- 
gerous for small boats, and even for steamers’: Baedeker); a fugitive 
from the Austrian occupying forces rushes in, asking to be taken across 
the lake. The boys hesitate, but William Tell appears, and braves the 
angry waters to save the man’s life. Austrian soldiers are left standing 
on the shore, swearing vengeance and preparing to burn the village in 
reprisal. 

Etienne de Jouy, official poet to the Opéra, retained the fisherman’s 
song when he turned Teil into a libretto, and ended his long first act 
with the dramatic event that ended Schiller’s first short scene. In be- 
tween, he expanded the idyllic opening with a tremendous amount of 
local colour: bridal choruses, dances, a shooting-match won by Tell’s 
son, Jemmy (‘C'est l’héritage paternel’). Jouy’s long tragedy was laid 
out on the classical lines of La Vestale and Fernand Cortez, librettos 
which he wrote for Spontini twenty years before. Rossini turned it over 
to the young poet Ippolyte Bis, to make it more tractable. Even so, it 
remained an unworthy libretto. Though the subject-matter inspired some 
magnificent music, actual dramatic action is generally clumsily managed. 

The subject, a people’s heroic struggle for independence, was in 
the air in the 1820s. The Greeks were currently enacting it. Rossini 
had treated it in Le Siége de Corinthe (1826) and Moise (1827), Auber 
in La Muette de Portici (1828); in the same year, Grétry’s Guillaume 
Tell was revived by the Opéra-Comique. When Rossini determined to 
follow his two grand-opera adaptations of earlier Italian works with an 
original composition, he chose Jouy’s Tell in preference to Scribe’s more 
patently effective Gustave III (which went to Auber, later to Verdi) and 
his La Juive (which went to Halévy). Moise, I believe, is Rossini’s most 
sublime composition, cast in enormously long and extended musical 
forms, with sustained and intricate harmonic schemes, and amazing 
orchestration. But after Moise (and the miraculous Comte Ory of 1828) 
he chose to work on a still larger canvas. Tell was to mark the begin- 
ning of a new style: no bravura arias, no cabalettas, nor even the pro- 
digious display of music invention that fills Moise. In Tell there was to 
be no display: ‘the author makes no secret of the fact that he plans 
to transform himself: simple style, severe ideas’. 

Consider his use of motivic material. Rossini is one of the last 
composers in whose scores we should expect to find a Schoenbergian 
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Laure Cinti-Damoreau, the first Mathilde. A lithograph by Sharp, after 
the portrait by Grévedon, from the collection of T. McEwen 





Grundgestalt, or basi¢ idea. There is one in Tell, however, a ranz des 
vaches quoted by Rousseau in his Dictionnaire de Musique, and shown 
in abbreviated form in my music example (A). (B) is the form it takes 
in the apotheosis, the hymn to freedom, which ends the opera. (C) is 
the fast section of Arnold’s aria in the fourth act. (D), the opening of 
the ranz cast in a minor key of foreboding, introduces Mathilde’s well- 
known romance, ‘ Sombres foréts ’. (E) precedes the first-act chorus, ‘On 
entend des montagnes’. There are countless other appearances of motifs 
from this ranz; some of them are quoted by Radiciotti in his long study 
of the composer (II.159-61). The opening notes, for example, introduce 
Melcthal’s first utterance; its allegro calls, on the flute, punctuate the 























fisherman’s song. We may almost decide that Tell is as closely ‘in- 
tegrated’ an opera as The Turn’ of the Screw! 


In the first act Rossini creates an expansive sound-picture of the 
country; the people with their pastoral tasks and pleasures, the mag- 
nificent natural scenes, music sounding across the hills, horns in the 
distance. It is leisurely, undramatic, but two shadows are thrown across 
it: Tell’s noble, short moving reflection on the fisherman’s carefree 
song, and more intensely, the thrilling duet, ‘Ah, Mathilde’, in which 
Tell turns Arnold’s thoughts from the Hapsburg princess whom he loves 
to the plight of his country. Then at the end of the act, after this long 
preparation, the storm breaks in the events we have already described 
—actually, on the stage and in the orchestra, and also in the hearts of 
the Swiss Patriots. 

Act 2 is superb. It opens with an animated hunting chorus, inter- 
rupted as the Austrians listen to the solemn chant, accompanied by 
harp and distant bell, with which the Swiss greet the curfew. Night is 
falling; Mathilde arrives, sings her lovely ‘Sombres foréts’, and then 
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A scene from Act 3 of ‘William Tell’ at the 1952 Florence Festival 


a duet with Arnold. She leaves hurriedly at the approach of Tell and 
Walter (another patriot). These two recall Arnold to his duty by telling 
him that his father has been killed by Gessler, the Austrian tyrant: 
an exalted and justly famous trio. To intense, mysterious music, an 
apotheosis of all the ‘conspiratorial’ entries Rossini ever penned, male- 
voice choruses begin to assemble. First, the patriots from Unterwalden, 
then those from Schwyz, heralded by a cautious horn signal then, from 
across the lake, the Uri patriots. The three choruses unite, sometimes 
in tremendous unison, sometimes in harmony. Rossini, I regret to say, 
originally ended the act (if Saint-Saéns is right) with a reprise of the 
quick-step from the Overture ; but ‘ at rehearsals that effect of the unison, 
“Si parmi nous il est des traitres”, was so overwhelming that no one 
dared to continue.’ 

The majestic scale is not maintained. Act 3, the Altorf scene (pre- 
ceded by a scene of farewell between Mathilde and Arnold, often cut) 
is notable chiefly for Tell’s beautiful ‘Sois immobile’, in which he tells 
Jemmy to keep very still while he takes aim at the apple on his head. 
But notice too the remarkable progression of chords to which Tell, his 
spirit broken for a moment, kneels to Gessler to plead for his son’s life. 
The preceding quartet is rather disappointing, and there is too much 
baliet music. After the splendours of Act 2, the act as a whole seems 
disappointing, and the fourth act even more so, once Arnold’s moving 
air, ‘Asile héréditaire’, is over. Somehow, that tremendous conspiracy 
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finale seemed to require a more noble fulfilment than the rather scurried 
passage in which Tell shoots Gessler. But the very end is again superb. 
The clouds roll away, an immense prospect of snowy peaks opens up, 
a rainbow shines out, while the apotheosis of the ranz des vaches passes 
from instrument to instrument, from key to key, over a harp accom- 
paniment. One by one the characters raise their voices to greet Switzer- 
land’s new freedom. 

Tell was not to find true successors until Wagner composed his 
music-dramas; in the meantime, Meyerbeer swung grand opera into 
more showy tracks. Composers appreciated its worth. Bellini: ‘I have 
just heard Tell for the thirtieth time, and am more convinced than ever 
that all we contemporary composers, without exception, are so many 
pigmies beside this great master’. Donizetti: “The first and last acts were 
written by Rossini; the second, by God!’. Berlioz contributed a long 
wildly enthusiastic essay on it to the Revue Musicale, reprinted in full 
in Radiciotti (I1.134-58). But the first-night public found the opera long, 
and were not tremendously enthusiastic. It began to catch on later, and 
by 1834 had been done 100 times. But it was cut and cut and cut, even- 
tually down to just the second act, played as a curtain-raiser to ballets! 
The original performers, on August 3, 1829, were Nourrit (Arnold), 
Cinti-Damoreau (Mathilde) and Dabadie (Tell)—the Ory, Adéle and 
Raimbaud of Le Comte Ory. It was the tenor, Gilbert Duprez, who 
brought the opera back into favour, in 1837. Duprez was a little man, not 
much of an actor—but he had invented the ‘Ut de poitrine’, the chest C, 
and all Paris came to hear it. Rossini’s account bears re-telling: 

The tenor Duprez was the first to assault Parisian ears with this 

chest C, which I had never intended. Nourrit contented himself with a 

head C, which is what was wanted. When, passing through Paris in 

1837, just after the sensational début of Duprez in this opera, I was 

invited by the fiery tenor to go to hear him at the Opéra, I said to him: 

‘Rather come to my house, emit your C to me alone, and I shall be 

most pleased’. I was staying in the house of my friend Troupenas. Duprez 

hastened to come, and in the presence of Troupenas, he sang to me 
magnificiently, I must confess, several pieces of my opera. But as he 
approached ‘Suivez-moi’, I felt the same uneasiness that some people 
feel when a cannon is due to go off. At last the famous C exploded. 

Corpo di bacco! What a din! I hurried to a case filled with most delicate 

Venetian glass which adorned Troupenas’ room. ‘None of it is broken’, 

I exclaimed, ‘it seems incredible!’. The tenor seemed pleased by my 

remark, which he took for a compliment in my style... 

Tell underwent strange vicissitudes. In London (Drury Lane, 1830) 
it had a new hero, Hofer, or the Tell of the Tyrol, libretto adapted by 
Planché, music arranged by Bishop; in Milan (1837) it became a Scot- 
tish drama, Guglielmo Vallace ; Gessler became Warem Gressingha, 
and dangerous words like ‘patria’, liberta’, ‘oppressori’ were removed. 
Rome saw it as Rodolfo di Sterlinga’ in 1840, and in 1844 heard it as 
Giuda Maccabeo, for male voices only. In Russia and Poland it became 
Charles Bold. Surpisingly enough, in Hapsburg Vienna, where Don Gio- 
vanni’s seditious cry of ‘Viva la liberta’ had been altered by the censor 
to ‘Viva la belta’, Tell was performed in its true version, in 1830; but 
at the end the public proved that its loyalty was not in question by cry- 
ing out ‘Long live the house of Austria!’ 
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Viscount Waverley—an Appreciation 
by David Webster 


To the outsider the re-opening of the Royal Opera House in Feb- 
ruary 1946 had gone well. The Sadler’s Wells Ballet had opened with 
a much finer performance of The Sleeping Beauty than anyone had 
expected and the public was packing the theatre every night. 


Behind the scenes things were not quite so easy. We were looking 
forward to a long period of building of companies and repertories. We 
were conscious that we needed money. Keynes, the Chairman of the 
Covent Garden Trust saw the Opera House financed from the proceeds 
of the Box Office, the public purse and private gifts. The night before 
the 1946 budget he had dined with a man who was prepared to subscribe 
at least £25,000 a year to the funds of Covent Garden. As Keynes well 
knew, the next day’s budget would make that gift and any others like 
it impossible. Up to that time the man who paid 19/6 in the £ in income 
tax and surtax could by paying 6d. to a charity, and through covenanting 
to pay the same sum for seven years, make it possible for the charity 
to reclaim the 19/6 paid in taxation. In 1946 the budget made it im- 
possible for the charity to reclaim the amount paid in surtax. This 
meant that a man would have to pay 11/6 in the £ to the charity from 
his private pocket, a totally different picture. 


Keynes died at Easter 1946 and it was decided to approach John 
Anderson to succeed him. It was typical of Anderson that his consent 
was not immediate. The transfer of the Council of Encouragement of 
Music and the Arts from the Board of Education to the Treasury as 
the Arts Council had been made under his Chancellorship, so he was 
therefore already interested in the new arrangement for the subsidy 
of the arts and he was acutely aware of the changes the budget of 
1946 had made to many things. He felt that this situation should 
immediately be fully understood by the authorities. He therefore went 
to the Chancellor and extracted a letter from him in which Anderson 
was assured that ‘the State will be assuming a definite obligation to 
see to it that subject to others playing their part opera is not let down’. 
Armed with this letter he accepted the Chairmanship of Covent Garden. 


He frequently had recourse to this letter and even as recently as 
1955 had its existence re-stated and re-affirmed. His attitude to the pub- 
lic purse in relation to Covent Garden was based on two beliefs: one 
that while in theory no Chancellor committed his successor, the whole 
history of practical politics was based on the fact that he did and 
therefore this letter was in his view of paramount importance; and 
secondly, he maintained that the needs of Covent Garden and indeed 
of the Arts Council were of no budgetary significance, and it is hard 
to see that in this he was wrong. 


The tributes that have been paid to him in the Press and in the 
House of Lords have said that he was the greatest civil servant of his 
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time, a man of courage, devoted to duty with the mental clarity of a 
first class man of science. At Covent Garden we can pay testimony to 
all these qualities. He was the finest Chairman I have ever met. Every- 
thing was given its due deliberation sometimes in the quiet of a minute 
or two’s silence at a Board Meeting or sometimes over weeks of thought. 
Nothing was left in doubt. He was sometimes indeed accused of over- 
deliberation but looking back I cannot think that he ever made or caused 
to be made a wrong decision. Procrastination, or if you would have 
another word, timing, plays a large part in good government of affairs 
and he was a good governor. He gave his mind to the strategy of Covent 
Garden as an institution and left the tactics to others. No one could 
have a better chief; he expected loyalty and gave it with generosity. 
He discussed everything with me as his chief executive ; one was warned 
of any criticism that might arise. I once told him of some trouble I 
was having with someone: the man said he was finishing with me and 
he would go to Sir John. ‘It is not very easy to see me’ was his com- 
ment, and I heard no more about the matter. 


He never missed a Board Meeting unless he was abroad or ill (he 
became ill for the first time in his life in August 1957). He saw every- 
thing that was done at Covent Garden not once but many times. He 
was constantly to be seen at performances sitting in the Royal Box; 
and he and his wife, always a gracious hostess, brought to Covent 
Garden a large number of distinguished guests, among them politicians, 
members of the diplomatic corps, distinguished members of the Com- 
monwealth and famous visitors from abroad. 


He never made pretence to be an expert in opera and ballet, but 
he could listen to a discussion, sum it up, make the principles clear 
and bring his Board to a decision. He invited to the Board a distin- 
guished collection of men. 


It was typical of Waverley’s broad attitude to life that when it 
looked as though the Junior Sadler’s Wells Ballet would die he gave 
effect to the view that it should become the responsibility of Covent 
Garden. I have said elsewhere that he was the architect of the Royal 
Ballet ; that is the simple truth, for it was he who brought about the 
Royal Charter. 


A correspondence has taken place in the Manchester Guardian 
about his accent, some maintaining his accent was Scottish, some that 
there was no such trace. He was a Scot of Scots, and while there was 
no accent except in the real sense, his speech had a fundamental Scottish 
rhythm. His early nickname Jehovah was applicable in more than one 
way. 


He took over the post-war Covent Garden at a very tentative time. 
He has pleaded the cause of Covent Garden year after year, and while it 
would not be true to say that Covent Garden is as certain of existence 
as the National Gallery, Lord Waverley has certainly brought it to a 
point where a Chancellor must think carefully before he closes it. And 
Waverley is responsible for another obiter dictum—you can close Covent 
Garden but you must not starve it. 
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The Piccola Scala’s production of Cherubini’s ‘Pimmalione’ in 1954 


La Seala School of Perfection 


by Claudio Sartori 


The singing school of La Scala, or more precisely, the school for 
young operatic artists, was instituted in 1946. In that year, La Scala had 
only just been reconstructed and it was reopened on May 11 when 
Toscanini conducted a concert. At that time the ‘Commissioner Extra- 
ordinary’ was the present director, Dr Antonio Ghiringhelli. They both 
wanted to realize a project which many years before Arrigo Boito had 
suggested: the development inside the theatre itself of a school which 
should prepare the singers necessary for the artistic life of La Scala, form 
a continual source of supply for renewing their ranks, and aim at per- 
fecting the already experienced artists and instructing the younger 
members to pursue the same way. Ghiringhelli discussed this with 
Toscanini, who was enthusiastic for the realization of the plan, and taking 
advantage of the advice of Umberto Giordano and Ildebrando Pizzetti, 
he invited application for entry to the first course in perfection from 
young operatic singers. 

The school born in the 1946-47 season was based on a two-year 
course of instruction. For the teaching two celebrities of the operatic art 
—Aureliano Pertile and Giulia Tess, supported by Antonio Tonini—were 
engaged. To be admitted to the course, aspirants had to be accepted by 
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a committee composed of Giordano, Riccardo Pick-Mangiagalli, Franco 
Ghione, Mario Rossi, Franco Abbiatti, Signora Tess and Pertile. 


The school functioned under the immediate surveillance of the 
theatre’s artistic director, and during the first years this devolved on 
Maria Labroca, Franco Capuana and Enrico Piazza successively. Other 
teaching appointments were filled by Gina Cigna, Carmen Melis, Vittorio 
Ruffo and Eduardo Pedrazzoli. In the first year ten pupils were admitted 
to the school, in the second thirteen. Among the earliest may be men- 
tioned the tenor Gino Penno and the soprano Disma de Cecco. In 1948 
a whole group of American students came to seek entry to the school: 
ten of the pupils had succeeded in New York in satisfying the tests of a 
commission set up to discover new voices in which Giuseppe de Luca 
and Lucrezia Bori had taken part. Only two of the students, however, 
admitted to the second course, managed to obtain the final diploma. In 
1949 the school underwent its first transformation, under the directorship 
of Maestro Capuana. To the school was conjoined a Centre of Perfection. 
Pupils who were successful in the second year of the course were 
absorbed into the Centro, which gathered in both the singers leaving the 
school and also other young artists of merit coming from outside, and 
made them available for the requirements of the theatre, with a salary, 
so that La Scala could utilize their services from time to time as necessi- 
ties in the repertory arose, developing their talents in the best possible 
way, and accustoming them gradually and unconsciously to a successful 
career. In this way young artists were protected at the outset of their 
career, and La Scala had the advantages of their abilities. 


But the Centro preserved its existence only to the end of 1951. In 
that year it was dissolved and the school was transformed from a two- 
year to a three-year course. At the end of the three-year course successful 
pupils were engaged by the theatre on a membership contract. Such a 
contract was issued on the understanding ‘that the aims of the school 
would be to a very large extent frustrated should the pupils on the term- 
ination of their course be abandoned to their own resources, lacking 
advice and direction and possibly failing to continue’. On the student, 
however, it conferred the obligation of giving La Scala, as the organiza- 
tion concerned, full mandate to represent him in all professional matters, 
authorizing the theatre to arrange his artistic activities and to regulate 
them for the most advantageous development of his future career. The 
pupil contributes to the theatre one per cent of all earnings received, and 
the contract remains in force for three years after the course’s conclusion. 

In 1953 the direction of the school was entrusted to Maestro Confa- 
lonieri, who still guides its destinies today, and has been teaching musical 
culture and appreciation there since 1948. Under his leadership was 
founded the Cadetti della Scala (1953-56). 

Since the school regulations laid down that the director had the right 
to arrange for the most talented pupils to give specimens of their 
ability in appropriate performances, a plan emerged to create in addition 
a permanent organization and a standing company of young singers 
turned out by the school with a special programme designed for them. 
This programme would demand above ail else unity of style on the part 
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of all artists concerned, and would further a common sharing of intention 
—made possible by the college life led by the students—by long continued 
course of studies carried on together, and by the reciprocal refinements 
made possible by the interchanging of roles without any sense of rivalry 
between the participants: in short, a permanent company to create pro- 
ductions forming a complete ensemble. 

Actually, during the few years of their existence the Cadetti built up 
a repertory which comprised Cimarosa’s L’/taliana in Londra ; Pergolesi’s 
La Serva Padrona and Il Maestro di Musica; Antonio Scarletti’s Varrone 
e Perrica; Jommelli’s L’Uccellatrice; Cherubini’s L’Osteria Porto- 
ghese. Pimmalione, and Il Crescendo; Vivaldi’s La Ninfa e il Pastore ; 
Rossini’s 1] Signor Bruschino; Sacchini’s L’ Amore Soldato; Mozart's 
La Finta Semplice, and Gazzaniga’s Il Convitato di Pietro. Not only 
were they applauded they were acclaimed by audiences in many Italian 
theatres, and further invited to make visits abroad—Paris, Hamburg and 
Wiesbaden. 

The three year experiment of the Cadetti proved rich in important 
consequences for the development of the school. From these beginnings 
may be said to have been created the institution of the Piccola Scala, the 
miniature theatre which for some years now has pursued its way beside 
the great Scala itself, with an exceptional repertory including traditional 
operas and some of the most recent novelties. The most outstanding 
talents observable among the Cadetti were immediately utilized by the 
group of singers of La Piccola Scala. But this tended inevitably to the 
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winding-up of the Cadetti as such: there was no longer any reason for 
their existence, inasmuch as young singers now had on the stage of the 
Piccola Scala their own testing ground, with the advantage of being en- 
couraged and supported by artists more experienced than themselves. So 
frorn 1956 the school attached to the La Scala has resumed its function 
of acting as a school of perfection for young operatic singers. 

The course is a three-year one. La Scala’s organisation indicates 
annually the terms of admission which are published in May: the 
entrance examination takes place in June. Normally both Italian and 
foreign singers can compete, with a maximum age of 27 for men and 
25 for women: they must have completed regular musical studies in 
conservatories, academies or schools of equal standing, or must provide 
proof by testimony from a musical director or recognized professor that 
they possess talent ripe for future development. 

The fortunate competitors have to undergo a private audition before 
the board of examiners, including one item chosen by the applicant and 
an obligatory one published in the curriculum of the course. From these 
there are selected those to be admitted to the final audition in the theatre 
itself. The examining board is composed of the Sovrintendente of La 
Scala, the artistic director of the theatre, the Director of the Conservatory 
at Milan, a noted composer, a man and woman singer of high reputation, 
an orchestral conductor, the music critic of a Milan daily newspaper, and 
the director and teachers of the school. Having passed the admission ex- 
amination, the student is on probation for three months, after which his 
entry is finally accepted. For the benefit of pupils of Italian nationality, La 
Scala has set up annual scholarships, awarded for good conduct, progress 
made, and taking into account the financial resources of the student. 
The board of management of the theatre may further admit into the 
school winners of contests organized by other authorities, and also young 
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Eno Piccagtiani 
Cimarosa’s ‘L’Italiana in Londra’ in the Piccola Scala’s 1953 production 


singers endowed with outstanding gifts who have been unable to present 
themselves for examination, but in all cases only after a favourable 
audition before a committee nominated by the board. 

The entry of pupils to the advanced courses is made only by 
examination, and repetition of courses is not allowed apart from excep- 
tional cases approved by the school. The curriculum includes courses 
for voice training, stagecraft, aesthetics and operatic interpretation. 
Students are moreover obliged to be present when required at rehearsals 
in the theatre; they may not receive any outside lessons in singing or 
elocution, even during vacation, except from teachers authorized by the 
school authorities, and must take part in any musical activities organized 
by La Scala if asked to do so. 

This is an outline plan of the institution whose chief aim is musical 
perfection: it safeguards young voices—that is to say it guarantees young 
singers of talent a certain material security which allows them to study 
with complete absence of anxiety, free from the worry of having to earn 
a living which often damages the initial stages of a career. It protects 
youth from the dangers of inexperience and the bad faith of those who 
attempt to bring talents to maturity before their time. It deserves success. 

Thus La Scala schools aim at preparing singers of assured technical 
accomplishment and genuine cultural education. That the results corre- 
spond to these intentions is amply proved by the group of singers who 
have already made their reputation on the international operatic stage 
and derive their training from La Scala of perfection. Among them it 
is enough to mention the names of Luigi Alva, Gino Penno, Gabriella 
Carturan, Fiorenza Cossotto, Ilva Ligabue, Paolo Pedani, Paolo Montar- 
solo, Mariella Adani, Lucia Kelston, Eugenio Fernandi, Flaviano Labo, 
Nicola Monti, Peter Forbes Robinson, Enzo Sordello, Ivo Vincd, Mario 
Zanasi and Luisa Villa. 
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RUGGIERO 
LEONCAVALLO 


(1858 — 1919) 
by John W. Klein 


Whoever reads the first critic- 
isms of Leoncavallo’s Pagliacci in 
1892 can not fail to notice one re- 
current and contemptuous phrase: 
‘This is merely a vulgar operatic 
shocker depicting adultery and 
murder amid the stench of the 
Italian barnyard; a work of no 
artistic merit whatever by a neg- 
ligible, popularity-hunting  trifler. 
Its little day of success is coming 
Leoncavallo as a young man to an end.’ Strange, indeed, that this 

‘little day of success’ should already 
have lasted uninterruptedly for nearly seventy years. One further instance 
of the wrongheadedness of so many dogmatic critical prophecies. 

Leoncavallo was in certain respects more of a poet and a dramatist 
than a musician. It is significant that Pagliacci should have been accepted 
by the publisher Sonzogno after he had read only the libretto. He was 
convinced that such an extremely effective story could not fail to create 
a strong impression even if the music were mediocre. It is, in fact, less 
of an ordeal to read Leoncavallo’s best libretti than those of any con- 
temporary Italian librettist, with the notable exception of the more highly 
cultured Boito. It is consequently understandable that the Emperor 
Wilhelm II should have been fascinated by the grand theme of, for 
instance, | Medici and its effective theatrical treatment. For frequently 
Leoncavallo hit on a really stimulating subject which more gifted com- 
posers—ransacking whole libraries in their frenzied search for a striking 
libretto—had unaccountably neglected. It was, after all, he who gave 
Puccini the brilliant idea of an opera based on Murger’s ‘fascinating, ill- 
written absurd masterpiece’ (as Maugham so aptly terms the Scénes de 
la Vie de Bohéme). If, in the end, he reluctantly tackled this subject 
himself, it was only because Puccini, with more subservient librettists in 
mind, had artfully feigned indifference. 

Above all, he possessed a knack for arresting phrases no less than 
for unusual and dramatic situations. The libretto of Pagliacci is a model 
of growing tension and swift development. Leoncavallo was undoubtedly 
the intellectual superior of his two more popular contemporaries, Puccini 
and Mascagni, for he possessed genuine culture and exceptionally wide 
interests. His two years’ study at the University of Bologna under the 
poet Carducci had refined his taste as well as sharpened his wits. 

He was, indeed, one of those unusual and yet ambitious men who 
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Leoncavallo’s ‘La Bohéme’ ; design for Act 1 by Maria Litizia Amadei 


waver constantly between two vocations: in this case, letters and music. 
This peculiarity he shared with Wagner, Berlioz and Boito. It was parti- 
cularly the example of Wagner, the supreme poet-musician (whom he had 
met at Bologna) which fired his imagination. Curiously enough, he 
believed he could accomplish in Italy what Wagner had achieved in 
Germany ; yet his music, he proclaimed, would glorify—not the gruesome 
and often preposterous legends of the Dark Ages, but a more enlightened 
and colourful era: the Italian Renaissance. Like Wagner, he resolved to 
become his own librettist. In his otherwise amiable nature there was a 
vein of uncompromising dogmatism which made him arrogantly exclaim: 
‘I find it simply impossible to set to music anybody else’s words. I cannot 
understand how any genuinely artistic work can be achieved in such a 
manner, for with me words and notes are simultaneous!’ 

This sweeping criticism of the vast majority of his operatic contem- 
poraries naturally incensed many of his less versatile rivals. Instinctive 
composers such as Puccini and Mascagni, who started with the musical 
rather than with the literary idea, felt themselves personally slighted. 
Leoncavallo was accused of intolerable presumption, and his works were 
judged all the more harshly because of the high aims he had set himself. 

No operatic composer of any note—with the solitary exceptions of 
Mussorgsky and Boito—embarked on his career with loftier ambitions 
than Leoncavallo. We cannot but admire his grandiloquent scheme for a 
tremendous trilogy embracing the whole of the Renaissance, and 
including such epoch-making figures as Lorenzo di Medici, Savonarola 
and Cesare Borgia, compared with whom, as he not altogether unjusti- 
fiably remarked, “Wagner’s gods are the merest pigmies’. Leoncavallo 
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was, in fact, the first to draw attention to a fascinating period teeming 
with remarkable personalities—an age which most composers had quite 
undiscerningly neglected. Here surely was suitable material for a great 
Italian national drama ; in this respect Leoncavallo possessed the makings 
of a pioneer. It is, however, regrettable that the man who had enough 
vision to realize the work to be accomplished should have been so com- 
pletely overawed by the greatness of his task that, in the end, he 
ignominiously abandoned it. Yet, unfortunately, in Leoncavallo’s san- 
guine and ebullient nature lurked a fatal strain of weakness, a lack of 
backbone and perseverance which effectively prevented him from 
achieving his grandiose plans and doing full justice to his undeniable—if 
limited—talent. 


Nevertheless, in several of his more ambitious works there are 
remarkable scenes in which music and drama play skilfully into one 
another’s hands. J Medici has been denounced as a feeble and pretentious 
work (with a great name artfully tacked on to an ordinary piece of melo- 
drama) but the finale of the third act is a master-stroke of dramatic 
pathos, with one of the most effective curtain lines in all opera. For a 
superbly dramatic phrase summing up a whole situation Leoncavallo 
possessed an undeniable flair. In this respect he even excelled Boito, a 
much finer poet. Canio’s “The comedy is ended’ is the most famous, 
though not perhaps the most striking example of this gift. There are also 
poignant scenes (above all, the hero’s tragic farewell to life) in the 
juvenile opera Chatterton, a work with one of those almost perfect 
themes which one might have imagined would have tempted more 
operatic composers. For Chatterton remains the most pathetic of figures, 
far more genuinely moving than either the self-pitying Werther or the 
self-indulgent and unprincipled Fausts of both Gounod and Boito. 


Leoncavallo’s La Bohéme has always been a subject of controversy, 
some critics ranking it above Pagliacci. Undoubtedly it is an opera of 
real interest and vitality, but it was an ill-starred work, for it was pro- 
duced almost at the same time as Puccini’s most popular opera. Certainly 
it is far less picturesquely planned (there are no open air scenes at the 
gay Café Momus or the wintry Barriére d’Enfer) yet it is decidedly more 
akin to Murger’s novel and less obviously theatrical. The final act has a 
touch of grim realism that is lacking in Puccini’s charming and moving, 
but somewhat too idyllic death-scene. For however laboured and turgid 
much of Leoncavallo’s music may be, it does make a definite attempt to 
grapple with the more tragic aspects of the novel. R. A. Streatfeild, a 
fairly discerning historian of opera, enthusiastically praises ‘the amazing 
energy and spirit’ of the music and regards the work as its composer’s 
masterpiece. 

On the other hand, it is interesting to record that a sterner critic, 
Gustav Mahler, whose own elaborate technique made him quick to 
detect Leoncavallo’s shortcomings, resented having to conduct the opera, 
which a predecessor’s contract had compelled him to produce ; Puccini's 
masterpiece, he asserted, possessed more charm and spontaneity. Leon- 
cavallo, equally quick to notice and resent his preference, worked himself 
into a frenzy against the great conductor: the new opera, he violently 
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Maria Litizia Amadei’s design for Act 3 of Leoncavallo’s ‘La Bohéme’ 


declared, was no longer his work but Mahler’s! And, bitterly, he added 
that the ‘autocrat’ might continue to compose his long-winded sym- 
phonies, but no power on earth would enable him to write an opera such 
as Pagliacci that appealed to every audience in the civilized world. Had 
not Tolstoy proclaimed that so universal an appeal was the sole true test 
of genius? And yet Mahler treated him as though he were an inexperi- 
enced amateur! At that time, as he began to realize how swiftly his 
fame was slipping through his fingers, he was profoundly unhappy. 
Unavailingly he schemed, pleaded, attempted to cajole the critics, whilst 
Mahler no longer even troubled to conceal his contempt. As for the all- 
powerful Hanslick, he scornfully dismissed both Bohéme operas as 
negligible, concluding that it was difficult to choose between two such 
deplorable concoctions. 

Yet for all its undeniable merits Leoncavallo’s Bohéme lacks the 
spontaneity and inventiveness not only of its rival, but also of Pagliacci. 
By the strangest of fatalities he had put the best of himself into the 
unassuming potboiler he had composed in a spurt of intense creativeness. 
Perhaps his utter destitution had made his talent flash out as nothing else 
could have done. For Pagliacci, despite its defects, is certainly a work 
that verges on genius. Harmonically, no less than melodically, it is far 
ahead of Cavalleria and makes Mascagni’s masterpiece seem a trifle 
cheap. Moreover, Leoncavallo was not altogether unjustified in remark- 
ing that people ‘do not shout and sob’ after Turiddu’s farewell to his 
mother as they occasionally do after “Vesti la giubba’. 

Indeed, in the midst of all the denigration and contempt so lavishly 
showered upon Pagliacci, it is worth noting that some eminent men have 
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thought very highly of it. John Galsworthy (who considered it superior 
to Puccini’s operas) termed it ‘a fascinating hybrid, one of those rare 
operas in which the story takes complete possession of the music and 
fuses with it perfectly’. The late Ferruccio Bonavia stated: ‘Pagliacci is 
still the best thing the Italian realist school has produced ; it has none of 
the glaring faults of its only rival, Cavalleria. Leoncavallo showed at 
times a much finer grasp of the technique of composition than any other 
musician of his group. His orchestration is more carefully balanced, and 
the texture is infinitely more substantial than is the case with Mascagni’s 
or the earlier Puccini operas.’ 

Singers have also revelled in him. Victor Maurel was his first 
enthusiastic champion. Caruso greatly admired him; both he and Gigli 
occasionally shrank from tackling the part of Canio, so overpowering 
was their emotion whilst singing it. (to be continued.) 





Drury Lane Artists 


Vincenzo Bellezza 

Mo. Bellezza, one of the best-known of Italian opera conductors, 
was born in Bitonto in 1888. He was trained at the Naples Conservatory 
and first became known outside his native country when he was engaged 
at the Teatro Colon, Buenos Aires in the early 1920s. He was engaged 
at the Metropolitan, New York, from 1926 until 1935, and came to 
Covent Garden for the first time in 1926. 

Bellezza conducted most of the Italian operas in London between 
1926 and 1930, including the first English performance of Turandot, 
Norma for Ponselle’s début and Andrea Chénier for Gigli’s. He was also 
in charge of the performances of Mefistofele and Boris in which Chalia- 
pin appeared in 1927 and 1928. He returned to London in 1935 and 
1936, conducting the Supervia Ros- 
sini operas in the first year and Aida, 
Rigoletto and Tosca in the second. 


In the 1935-6 season he was 
engaged for the Teatro Reale dell’ 
Opera, Rome, and has conducted 
there every season since. He also 
appears regularly at the San Carlo, 
Naples, and until a few years ago 
was a regular conductor at the 
Cairo Opera. He returned to Lon- 
don last summer when he con- 
ducted Lucia di Lammermoor and 
Aida at Mr Gorlinsky’s Stoll 
season. 
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Renata Scotto 


Antonio Annaloro 


The career of this tenor be- 
gan during the war. In 1942 he 
took part in the Rossini Festival at 
the Teatro dell’Opera, Rome, sing- 
ing Arnold in Guglielmo Tell. He 
has appeared frequently at Rome, 
La Scala and San Carlo, Naples 
As well as the more popular roles, 
his repertory contains such parts as 
Folco in Mascagni’s Isabeau, Osaka 
in the same composer’s Iris, the 
title role in Boito’s Nerone, and 
Romeo in Zandonai’s Giulietta e 
Romeo. 

Annaloro created the leading 
roles in two of Pizzetti’s operas, 
Vieri in Vanna Lupa and Giovanni 
in L’Oro. He has also been heard 
as Cyrano de Bergerac. 

Besides appearing in Italy, he has been heard in Spain, Switzerland, 
Sweden, Buenos Aires and New York. He made his London début at 
the Stoll last summer. 


Villani 


Renata Scotto 


The rapid rise to fame of this young soprano is recent history. 
Completely unknown when she came to London last summer, she was 
singled out by the critics for special praise; she then scored.a great 
success in the final performance of La Sonnambula at Edinburgh when 
she replaced Maria Callas. 

Scotto was born in Savona in 1934 and studied in Milan. She studied 
with the baritone Emilio Ghirardini, and after winning a competition at 
the Teatro Nuovo she made her début there in 1953 as Violetta. She was 
engaged for the Scala and opened the 1953-4 season with Tebaldi and 
del Monaco in La Wally, singing the role of Walter. 

Appearances throughout Italy followed: Lisa in The Queen of 
Spades at Trieste, Sophie in Werther at Rome, Micaéla at Venice, Suzel, 
Lid, Aennchen (Freischiitz), and other roles elsewhere in Italy and in 
Egypt. 

Her London début was as Mimi last May, and she was subsequently 
heard as Adina, Violetta and Donna Elvira. During the current season 
her name appears on the cartelloni of the Scala, the San Carlo, Naples, 
the Giuseppe Verdi, Trieste, and the Communale at Bologna. 


Desmond Shawe-Taylor. Mr Shawe-Taylor is away on a two-month tour 
of South America, and therefore will not be contributing to the next few 
series. 
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NEWS 
GREAT BRITAIN 


Covent Garden. The opera company’s provincial tour this year is limited 
to four weeks, two at the New Theatre, Oxford, and two at the Palace, Man- 
chester. Aida, Figaro, Bohéme, Carmen, Rigoletto and The Carmelites are 
the works to be given. Most of the casts are familiar, but there are one or 
two novelties including the return of Oreste Kirkop as the Duke and Rodolfo. 
Gita Denis will sing two performances of Carmen, Otakar Kraus will be 
heard as Amonasro, and at Oxford, Figaro will be conducted by Raymond | 
Leppard. , 

When the company returns from tour Jenufa will return to the repertory . 
and rehearsals will begin for the Centenary celebrations. Don Carlos will 
be given its first performance on May 19 with Gré Brouwenstijn, Fedora 
Barbieri, Jon Vickers, Tito Gobbi, Boris Christoff and Giulio Neri. Carlo 
Maria Guilini will conduct and Luchino Visconti will be the producer and 
designer. The other new production of the summer will be Tristan und Isolde 
in which the title roles will be sung by Sylvia Fisher and Ramon Vinay. 
Rafael Kubelik will conduct and Christopher West will produce. A number 
of distinguished guest artists will appear during the summer, including Maria 
Callas who will be heard as Violetta in La Traviata at the end of June; Anita 
Cerquetti, Nell Rankin and Carlos Guichandut who will sing Aida, Amneris 
and Radames at the end of the season; Gerda Lammers and Georgine von 
Milinkovic will be heard in four performances of Elektra under Kempe during 
May; and there will be further performances of The Trojans and The 
Mastersingers. 


Sadler’s Wells. The London season will end on 19 April. During the 
last weeks of the season there will be four extra performances of The Merry 
Widow (March 25, April 2, 12 (matinée) and 15). Joan Stuart will return to 
the company after her — of study in Italy and will be heard as Mimi. 
On March 9 there will a concert in aid of the theatre’s Benevolent Fund. 
Among the singers taking part will be Victoria Elliott, Elizabeth Fretwell, 
Marion Studholme, Rowland Jones, William McAlpine, Alberto Remedios, 
Kenneth Fawcett, John Hargreaves, Frederick Sharp, Harold Blackburn, 
Stanley Clarkson and Howell Glynne. James Robertson will make a welcome 
reappearance as guest conductor with Aexander Gibson and Michael Moores. 
The programme will include items from Fidelio, The Damnation of Faust, 
Simone Boccanegra, Eugene Onegin, Thais, L’ Arlesiana and Lucia di Lammer- 
moor. The company’s provincial tour will begin on April 21 and will occupy 
ten weeks. The towns to be visited are Newcastle (Theatre Royal) April 21, 
weeks. The towns to be visited areNewcastle (Theatre Royal) Apri! 21, 
Edinburgh (King’s) May 5, Dundee (Gaumont), Aberdeen (Her Maijesty’s) 
May 12, Glasgow (King’s) May 19, Leeds (Grand) May 26, Coventry 
(Coventry Theatre) June 2, Bristol (Hippodrome) June 9, Bournemouth 
(Pavilion) June 16 and Oxford (New) June 23. The touring repertory will be 
Figaro, Bohéme, Traviata and The Merry Widow. 


Carl Rosa. The reformed Carl Rosa Company under the direction of 
Professor Proctor-Gregg begins its tour at the Embassy Theatre, Peterborough, 
on March 24. The company will visit London and play for three weeks at 
Sadler’s Wells, commencing on April 21. e 


Impresario Society will give two performances of Idomeneo at St Pancras bi 
Town Hall, London on March 18 and 19. The leading roles will be sung by 
Adéle Leigh, Arda Mandikian, Nancy Evans and Alexander Young, Hans 
Ucko will conduct the Goldsbrough Orchestra, and the production will be 
by Douglas Craig. 

English Folk Song and Dance Society will give two performances of 
Lord Bateman, a ballad opera by Arnold Foster with libretto by Joan Sharp 
at the St Pancras Town Hall on March 11 and 12. 
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AMERICA 


New York. Vanessa, Samuel Barber’s first essay in operatic form, 
received red-carpet treatment from the theatre, the public and the press 
alike in its gala premiére at the Metropolitan on January 15. And well 
it might, for it undoubtedly is the best native work given at the Metropolitan 
within memory. 

This is opera in the grand manner stemming directly from the romantic 
traditions of Central Europe and Italy. It is American only in so far as 
its composer was born in this country, and it possesses no nationalistic 
qualities, either dramatic or musical. The scene is a ‘Northern country’ 
about the turn of the century; and the story concerns a wealthy noblewoman, 
Vanessa, a recluse pining for her lost lover, who finds love again in the 

rson of his son, Anatol, a young wastrel who marries her for her money 
lespite the fact that he has simultaneously wooed her niece, Erika, whom 
he leaves heart-broken and with child. This is perhaps an excessive simpli- 
fication of a psychologically complex, sophisticated and eminently viable 
plot devised and written by Gian-Carlo Menotti, who also was in charge 
of the staging. It has all Mr Menotti’s flair for the dramatic, his adult 
approach to operatic materials, and his experienced touch in the manage- 
ment of singable prose. 


The music, couched in the lyrical language which is characteristic of 
Barber and revealing all the expertness of a versatile, seasoned composer, 
is quite frankly derivative in the best sense of the word. One has no trouble 
identifying moods, types of development and treatment, bits of orchestration, 
and so on, the prototypes of which are to be found in Verdi, Puccini, 
Richard Strauss, Debussy, and even Wagner. But it is no mere rag-bag of 
swatches from old materials. Everything is distilled through Mr Barber’s own 
highly individual viewpoint and imagination, and he has dared to use what 
he considered the best of many operatic styles at the risk of being accused 
of a want of originality. It takes courage today to eschew being ‘ different’ 
simply for difference’s sake. 


The production, with sets and costumes by Cecil Beaton, was a lavish 
one, and it was conducted with verve and obvious relish by Dimitri Mitro- 
poulos. Stepping in for Sena Jurinac, who cancelled all her American 
engagements because of illness, Eleanor Steber sang beautifully in the title 
role which, with its generally high tessitura and emotional intensity, is 
a formidable assignment. The role of the niece Erika is actually more 
important dramatically than that of Vanessa, and it was played with great 
feeling and a deep grasp of its histrionic and musical potentialities by the 
young American mezzo Rosalind Elias, whose future as a dramatic singer 
no doubt was assured by this performance. Nicolai Gedda was resourceful 
and sang handsomely in the part of Anatol. Giorgio Tozzi created another 
of his high-style characterizations as the tippling, but philosophical, old 
Doctor: his drunk scéne prefatory to announcing Vanessa’s marriage was 
an object lesson in perceptive operatic acting. Regina Resnik also gave a 
strong performance as the Old Baroness, Vanessa’s mother—a taciturn, enig- 
matic figure who rarely has anything to say but still manages to dominate 
in an ominous way some of the most crucial dramatic moments. Ronald Eyer 


Houston, The Houston Grand Opera Association’s 1958 season opened 
on January 31 with Aida. The title role was sung by Mija Novich, Amneris 
by Nell Rankin, Radames by Richard Cassilly and Amonasro by Cesare 
Bardelli. Walter Herbert was the conductor and Armando Agnini the producer. 
La Bohéme with Maria di Gerlando and Louis Roney, and Elektra with Inge 
Borkh, Paula Lechner, and Regina Resnik, are the other two works to be 
heard during the season. 


Philadelphia. The Philadelphia Grand Opera Company opened its 1957-8 
season with a performance of Aida with Herva Nelli, Nell Rankin, Kurt 
Baum and Cesare Bardelli in the leading roles, conductor Giuseppe Bam- 
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boschek. This was followed by Norma with Anita Cerquetti in the title role, 
Rankin as Adalgisa, Walter Fredericks as Pollione and Edward Doe as 
Oroveso. Bamboschek was again the conductor. 


AUSTRIA 


Vienna. Karajan gave Vienna’s Wagnerians a long-awaited, much- 
appreciated Christmas present by producing and conducting the first Siegfried 
in fifteen years. Unlike London and haif a dozen cities on the Continent 
where the whole Ring is regularly produced, the Staatsoper now has just 
Walkiire and Siegfried; for next year Rheingold is promised. Musically and 
vocally, this was a first-rate performance, beautiful orchestral playing, beau- 
tiful singing, and Karajan’s inspiring conducting job. For non-Wagnerians 
there were interminable stretches of boredom that make this seem one of the 
longest operas ever written; when will a prominent conductor of unquestioned 
artistic authority have the guts to cut the deplorable dialogues between 
Wanderer and Mime, Mime and Alberich. Erda and the Wanderer? 

After this bit of unfashionable heresy let me say that the lyrical parts 
of the score were sheer delight, and the end of the last act was a luscious 
orgy of polyphonous sound. You wanted to lean back and close your eyes. 
There were other moments when you wanted to close your eyes so you 
wouldn’t have to see the stage where Emil Preetorius had dreamed up some 
limited-realism nonsense landscapes by putting up oblique walls in unlikely 


Karajan’s new production of ‘Siegfried’ in Vienna 
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places. The ground was so steep that the singers had trouble not to fall off 
the stage in their exposed moments. The lighting effects were self-conscious, 
and so was much of the staging. As a producer, Karajan is still a confused 
amateur. One moment he tries the stylized nobility of Neo-Bayreuth; the 
next there is the pseudo-realism of what Karajan seems to consider his own 
style. Perhaps there will be a man one day able to realize Wagner's notion 
of total theatre—music, sets, staging, everything—but Karajan, who is so 
many things to so many people, isn’t that man. The cast was about the same 
that performs now a first-rate Siegfried everywhere, like a travelling road 
show. Hotter’s magnificent Wotan, in splendid voice, always god-like; Wind- 
gassen’s intelligent, sympathetic, never-ridiculous Siegfried (and how ridicu- 
lous the part can be!); Nilsson, whose impeccable singing technique is now 
enhanced by a certain feeling of warmth about her; Peter Klein, a perfect 
singing actor as Mime. 


George Szell conducted several performances of Salome and Ariadne. 
Salome was billed as ‘Neu-Einstudierung’ possibly because the moon and 
a sixpence sidewall had been removed and new costumes supplied. Unfortu- 
nately one couldn’t see them since the state of Judea seemed to be struck 
by permanent dimness. Dimness is, of course, an important stage requisite, 
but when the audience becomes conscious of it and has to look twice to 
see what goes on, it’s too much. There were some new touches in the scenes 
of the soldiers, the Jews, the members of the court. Szell emphasized the 
dramatic accents rather than the lyrical moments which gave the score con- 
trast and lucidity but deprived it of some the Straussian climaxes which the 
Philharmoniker play so beautifully, and his reading was exciting rather than 
inspiring. Christ] Goltz is an admirable Salome, never sliding into routine or 
effect, always recreating the part, and Schéffler, Lorenz and Héngen gave fine 
performances. Miss Héngen had shown her great artistry and musicality as 
Klytemnaestra in two performances of Elektra. 

Szell’s fast tempi seemed to unsettle the singers somewhat in Ariadne, 
which also seemed to suffer from lack of rehearsing. Again Szell brought 
out seldom heard detail in the lovely score at the expense of the luxurious 
Viennese sound, and the members of his small orchestra seemed not terribly 
happy, although there were moments of sublime beauty when Boskovsky 
and Barylli played their violin soli. (Szell’s tempi are ‘authentic’; he played 
the piano part in the orchestra under Strauss himself. Unfortunately no one 
but Strauss managed to keep up the spirited pace without sacrificing tonal 
beauty.) Seefried was a nervous, erratic composer, often straining, always a 
little ahead of herself, never singing out her beautiful part. Rita Streich 
has the looks but not quite the voice for the demanding of Zerbinetta. 
Hilde Zadek’s Ariadne was beautifully sung; if she would only act like a 
diva, and not like a coy teen-ager in the prologue! (Miss Zadek is a gifted 
singer but lately her histrionic mannerisms have. become embarrassing, 
especially as the Marschallin in Rosenkavalier when she sings beautifully and 
behaves deplorably unlike any Marschallin.) Rudolf Schock was about the 
best Bacchus we've had here in years. 


Rudolf Kempe conducted a lovely, fast-moving Rosenkavalier; there’s a 
conductor who knows his job and who makes music. Kempe always makes 
the orchestra play a little better than normally. Leonie Rysanek’s first 
Viennese appearance as the Marschallin was not completely successful. Doubt- 
less, she has the charm, warmth and feminity to become a great Marschallin 
in the Lehmann-Reining tradition; but she might have been better advised to 
wait a few years with this part, which demands maturity, wisdom and utter 
detachment. She moved too much, lacked what Richard Strauss called ‘the 
courage to stand still’, she was too sentimental, and perhaps the part isn’t 
ideal for her voice with its long parlando sequences and emphasis on middle 
range. She sang too cautiously, too much in mezzo voce, and her wonderful 
high tones never came—of course not, because they are not in the part. Still, 
Miss Rysanek will eventually mature into the part like a beautiful bottle of 
claret; she has the ‘Viennese grace and lightness’ which Strauss. demands 
and the emotional equipment (which in the part of the Marschallin outweighs 
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the vocal necessities). Erika Kéth was a perfect Sophie and Christa Ludwig 
would have been the perfect Octavian if she’d only behaved like the ‘junger 
Herr aus grossem Haus’ she is supposed to be. The goings-on on stage re- 
sembied more a circus peformance than a sophisticated comedy by Hofmann- 
sthal; in Vienna, of all places, there should be more decorum at the levée 
of the Marschallin. Instead, Kurt Béhme (Ochs), the drei adelige Waisen, and 
everybody else behaved in authentic Groucho Marx style. 

Richard Tucker, on his first excursion into the Vienna Woods, brought 
down the house exactly seven minutes after appearing as Cavaradossi on 
the stage of the Staatsoper, and is already the favourite tenor of this tenor- 
starved city. His exciting performance—impeccable bel canto singing, a beau- 
tifully lyrical voice supported by layers of pure gold, intelligence and warmth 
—justifies Rudolf Bing’s saying that the present generation will perhaps once 
talk of Tucker as our elders talked of Caruso. It was a great evening—Zadek 
had one of her finest hours, Schéffler was a fascinating study in evil, and 
Kempe made the orchestra play all the notes in the score. 

A rich and rewarding month, and now the promise of another Mozart 
Festwoche, a new Zauberfl6te under Krips, a Figaro under Karajan, Don 
Giovanni under Moralt, and Cosi under Kempe. All this and the Opernball 
too. Aren’t the Viennese lucky? Joseph Wechsberg 


BELGIUM 


. The Royal Opera is luckier than Brussels in getting what it 
wants. True, all performances are sung in Flemish, which is—perhaps next 
to Danish—the most awful language in which to hear opera. But presumably 
even that is what the public wants, and who are we to squabble? The 
Antwerp public is even more fanatically devoted to good singing than their 
Brussels brethren. And though I could not claim they are getting just that 
always from their local company, at least they are frequenly allowed to hear 
Italian guests. I was amazed to see a poster of Carmen with four Italian 
guests. One would have supposed that four singers from Paris (or even 
Brussels) would have been more appropriate for this work. Especially when 
one sees Franca Sacchi announced for Carmen. . . . How I regret not having 
been there! 

On the other hand I was there for a performance of Cilea’s L’Arlesiana. 
I knew the work through two recordings and numerous Italian broadcasts, 
but saw it for the first time on the stage. The libretto faithfully follows 
Daudet’s play, and Cilea managed to get the authentic atmosphere in his 
music. It is early veristic, but in a gentle way filled with morbidezza, rather 
like a tragic L’Amico Fritz. We were spared experiments, and the sets and 
production were traditional—a much abused word which from me always 
means the highest possible praise. 

I wish I could say as much of the musical side. The conductor had not 


' the faintest idea of Cilea’s style; he managed to make the score sound like 


Tiefland, missing every detail characteristic of Cilea. And who was responsible 
for giving the role of Frederic to the heavy Wagnerian tenor Marcel Vercam- 
men? Perhaps this, too, added to my illusion of having strayed into a Tiefland 
performance. The famous Lamento was nearly over when I suddenly realized 
that I had heard this music—or something faintly like it—before! The 
shepherd Balthasar lacked all authority and mellow wisdom, and somehow or 
other managed to look like Buffalo Bill. Rosa Mamai is a role which 
has been sung both by sopranos and mezzos. Here it was the mezzo Yetty 
Martens, whose voice was too weak for it, and who overacted the part to 
such a degree that she managed to look immensely tragic long before there 
was the slightest need for it. Only Berthe van Hyfte as Vivetta was more than 
acceptable. Leo Riemens 


Brussels. The one important event at the Monnaie this season (which so 
far has also been remarkably bare of guest-artists or interesting casts) was 
the Belgian premiére of Emest Bloch’s Macbeth. This remains his only opera, 
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Lapaille 
Huberte Vécray as Lady Macbeth 
at La Monnaie, Brussels 
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Mertens 
Antonio Nardelli as Don Carlos, in 
Antwerp 


Rachel Carlay as Kerlien, the 
‘Bride of the Sea’ of Blockx’s 
opera, in Ghent 





Now that this important zarzuela (traditional Spanish operetta) has 
been broadcast by the BBC in an English version, many people must have 
been captivated by such delicious light music. They—and also those 
who missed the broadcast but already know how attractive zarzuelas 
are—will be pleased that London (International Series) Records, a 
division of The Decca Record Company Ltd, has issued an excellent 
long playing recording not only of Barbieri’s score, but also of many 
other zarzuelas. 
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dating from 1910, when it was first F eg ome at the Paris Opéra~-Comique. 
Edmond Fleg, the librettist, has tried to keep too much of Shakespeare in, 
with the result that the opera has become top-heavy, with a prologue and six 
scenes and innumerable minor characters. In 1910 the work did not succeed. 
Since then it has only been given in Naples in 1938, so that this Brussels 
roduction was only the third. In my opinion this is not entirely Bloch’s 
ault. He composed at this early date in the impressionistic style set by 
Pélleas and continued by Dukas, Février and others. The orchestral com- 
mentary on thoughts and actions is more important than the sing-song treat- 
ment of the vocal line. Still, the work has moments of real beauty, and 
Macbeth himself emerges better defined than in Verdi's work. On the other 
hand, his Lady remains too pale, and in the beginning certainly too insigni- 
ficant musically. The sleep-walking scene too falls rather flat, by not having 
witnesses to it. The producer put two silent supers on the stage, but that 
didn’t help matters. 

It was the production that was at fault. The orchestra was well conducted 
by Defossez. The vocal cast strove valiantly to present the work well, but 
not even Huberte Vécray could make Lady Macbeth come tec life. Jean 
Laffont was an impressive Macbeth histrionically, but his voice is beginning 
to show wear and tear. All the minor roles were well cast, except for a rather 
ludicrous Malcolm. But the production made every effort useless. Roger 
Lefévre chose to present the work in a unity production, except for the 
two witches’ scenes, which were presented without sets—through which the 
unity of the basic set for the other five scenes became questionable. We were 
asked to accept the inner court of Macbeth’s castle as the place where every- 
thing took place. Stretching one’s imagination, one could accept the banquet 
in the open air. But certainly Macduff was not such a fool as to send his 
wife and two children to Macbeth in order to have them killed off there. 
Both Shakespeare and Fleg-Bloch definitely place this scene in Macduff’s 
castle. Of course this murder also took place behind scenes, as did the murder 
of Duncan and that of Banquo. With Shakespeare, at least Banquo and 
Macduff’s son die on the stage. The basic set, true to modern conceptions, in 
no way ‘stimulated our fancy and helped the music’ as we are always told 
such execrations do. It looked for all the world like the inside of the Maginot- 
line, and trying not to see its ugliness and forget its illogicality was such a 
strain that one could hardly concentrate on the music. Looking through 
Le Thédtre of Decembre 1910 and seeing the original varied sets, one could 
not help deploring the present ‘simplification’ craze, which chooses to throw 
all common sense to the winds in order to appear clever. Leo Riemens 


Ghent. In a way the Royal Opera is the most characteristically Belgian 
because like the country itself it is bi-lingual. The French and Italian operas 
are given in French, the German and local works in Flemish. So far I have 
unintentionally stressed the French element of the company, for the simple 
reason that logically one sooner goes abroad to hear Les Huguenots or 
L’Africaine in the original, or even Adriana Lecouvreur in French, than 
Wagner or Strauss in Flemish. This time, however, I went and sampled one 
of the traditional Belgian operas of Jan Blockx, The Bride of the Sea. 

There have been a certain number of operas composed in Dutch or 
Flemish, but few if any have ever been performed outside the Benelux 
sector. The one exception is Blockx, who lived from 1851 to 1912. His Bride 
of the Sea was given as Fiancée de la Mer at the Monnaie and in various 
theatres, and his Herbergprinces (Princesse d’ Auberge) was even staged by 
Hammerstein at the Manhattan Opera with Maria Labia. I sampled the first, 
and was greatly surprised to find it an extremely interesting opera of enduring 
value. Textbooks name Blockx as one of the leading masters of the Flemish 
school, but one seldom has the opportunity to hear anything by him. There- 
fore it came somewhat as a surprise to find that he belongs to the fin-de-siécle 
school of verismo. He spent a considerable time in Italy during the nineties, 
and there became well versed in the idiom. His music belongs to the style 
of the early Mascagni (genre Amico Fritz), Cilea, Giordano. It belongs to the 
French group of Bruneau and Charpentier, and even reminds one of Tiefland. 
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Biockx nevertheless has a strongly nationalistic flavour. He uses Flemish folk 
melodies with great effect. His operas—this one at any rate—are melodious, 
well made, interesting and above all theatre. Unlike Tiefland, with its endless 
narratives and conversations, the action here keeps moving all the time. The 
drama is in the action and the music, not in the (mostly inaudible) words. In 
the music, Blockx is a real opera composer, who knows exactly when to keep 
the orchestra back in order to let some highly important phrases seep into 
our conscience, but painting lush colours at other times when tempers soar 
high. He writes well for the voices, and singers must love to sing his music. 
In 1902 the work had an immense success in French at the Monnaie with 
Pierre d’Assy as Morik, his wife Jeanne Pacquot d’Assy as Djovita, and 
Harriet Strassy as Kerlien. 


Ghent no longer boasts singers of this calibre. The nefarious trick of the 
Monnaie to keep all the leading Belgian artists tied down there for two years 
has robbed Ghent of its Vécray, Laffont, Bouet, Fouché and other stars. 
This affects the Flemish sector less, and therefore I was amazed to find two 
singers of French background singing in excellent and comprehensible Dutch. 
The performance once again proved to me that the ugliest-sounding singing 
language will become normal and even beautiful if only the music has been 
originally composed to it. Here one could understand every word, whereas 
in Antwerp one was only aware of the horrible sounds, straining to catch 
their meaning. Ghent is indeed lucky in having two excellent conductors: 
Martelli for the French-Italian works, Maurits Veremans for the others. The 
latter conducted Blockx’s work with evident love and interest, moulding and 
shaping the phrases, helping the singers along, and presenting all the best 
points of the score. If only he has been in charge of the Antwerp Arlesiana! 
Locufier’s production was also just what the work needed: simple, naturalistic, 
traditional. 

Alas, the cast was not an ideal one. Rachel Carlay was miscast as the 
gentle Kerlien, one of the last operatic primadonnas to go mad and have a 
Mad Scene. The tenor drowns after Act 1, and consequently is not so 
important. Still, it falls to him to sing the all-important folksong about the 
two King’s Children which opens the opera, and which runs through the 
whole of it as a leading motive. Kerlien’s parents were well cast, though it 
was said in Ghent that last year the Dutch Siemen Jongsma made more of 
the Father. The best members of the cast were Robert Derville as Morik, the 
sinister character in the work, and Renée Varly as his female counterpart 
Djovita, a juicy mezzo-role of great effect. One really wonders why this work 
should be confined to Belgium, while much inferior operas have attained an 
international reputation. Leo Riemens 


DENMARK 


Copenhagen. When a couple of seasons ago the management of the Royal 
Theatre finally decided to give in to the public demands of having the operas 
performed by the young singers who had hitherto either been shelved or only 
appeared in insignificant roles, a new and promising era was heralded 
with a successful production of Mozart’s Figaro. The result was a colossal 
hit with press and public alike. The new line was followed last season with 
a distinguished Un Ballo in Maschera. Here a new and exciting dramatic . 
soprano, Bonna Séndberg, was partnered by Otte Svendsen’s noble and 
vocally adequate King Gustavus, and Niels Médller’s fine Count Anckerstrom. 
On September 8 the Royal Opera added another artistic triumph to the two 
preceding ones, when Rossini’s delightful La Cenerentola was premiéred in 
the presence of the King and Queen at ‘Den Nye Scene’ (the annex stage of 
the Royal Theatre, now used for plays, opera and ballet). Considering the vocal 
shortcomings of some of the participants, Holger Boland, a buffo-opera pro- 
om of Scandinavian renown, emphasized the humorous side of the story 

t delight of the less discriminating part of the public. Of the young 
po only Else Margrethe Jeppesen in the title role was more than satisfactory. 
The won Alcoa of a naturally smooth, flexible, and relatively steady mezzo 
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oapenee she was the right (and at present the only) choice for the exacting 
role of Angelina. Her portrayal of the poor girl was most convincing, her 
singing was throughout a delight. Her lower and middle registers are very 
attractive, her coloratura is completely under control, only her upper register 
is at times rather unsteady, which was particularly noticeable in the famous 
Rondo Finale, when her top notes tended to be a little shrill. Niels Brincker 
was not too happy in the part of Ramiro, her princely suitor. Niels Mdller 
was a Figaro-like Dandini, delighting everyone with the ease with which he 
delivered his effective lines; unfortunately his powerful baritone outsang all 
the others as far as sheer volume goes. 

Johannes Astrup (another veteran) did a surprisingly good job of buffo 
acting and singing, even if his voice lacks the necessary depth and volume. 
Kirsten Schultz and Karen Heerup were the wicked sisters, and the ‘im- 
portant’ part of Alidoro, the philosopher, was authoritatively acted rather than 
sung by Niels Bondo. The real hero of the evening, however, was unquestion- 
ably Bruno Bartoletti, the imported Italian conductor, whom the management 
—again showing a most surprising amount of enterprise—has secured for this 
season. Just back from triumphs in the U.S.A. and Italy, he took over a well 
drilled orchestra, which in his absence had been admirably rehearsed by 
Arne Hammelboe, who will alternate with Bartoletti at later performances of 
the opera. Entering into the music body and soul, he brought out all the won- 
derful detail of the Rossini score, and made both orchestra and singers do 
their very best. Sven Sorgenfrey. 


EIRE 


Dublin. The Grand Opera Society’s Spring season will open on April 4 
and last until May 3. Six operas will be heard: Aida (Gloria Davy, Ebe 
Stignani, Umberto Borsd; Alberto Erede), Rigoletto (Renata Ongaro, Luigi 
Rombo, Aldo Protti; Giuseppe Morelli), Lucia di Lammermoor (Virginia 
Zeani, Antonio Galié, Carlo Meliciani; Morelli), Un Ballo in Maschera 
(Caterina Mancini, Maria Tassi, Galié, Meliciani; Erede), L’Elisir d’ Amore 


(Ongaro, Alvino Misciano, Franco Mielli, Arturo la Porta; Morelli), and 
Manon Lescaut (Gigliola Frazzoni, Borsé; Erede). 


FRANCE 


Nice. The stage of the Nice Opéra has been modernized, and a varied 
programme was announced for the winter season. The repertory includes 
Faust, Roméo et Juliette, Mireille, Thais, Manon, Lakmé, La Bohéme, La 
Traviata and Madama Butterfly, all of which will be sung in French; Aida 
(Gloria Davy, Roberto Turrini), Tosca (Franco Corelli) which will be given 
in Italian; and Walkiire and Siegfried which will be sung in German by 
Gertrud Grob-Prandl, Hans Beirer, Paul Kuen and Tomislav Neralic. Other 
artists to be heard during the season include Janine Micheau, Mado Robin, 
Henri Legay, Kenneth Neate, José Luccioni, Huc-Santana, Dusan Popovic 
and Michel Roux. 


GERMANY 


Berlin. The new Stiidtische Oper’s production of Gluck’s Iphigénie en 
Tauride is dominated by Richard Kraus’s straightforward, energetic, top-speed 
reading. Relentlessly, he never loosens his grip and thus drives orchestra, 
chorus and soloists into a state of near-frenzy which seems hardly compatible 
with the sublime and lofty character of Gluck’s music. Wolf Vélker’s pro- 
duction (on Wilhelm Reinking’s staircase set) treats the work in the 
manner of a scenic oratorio, which means very few and stylized gestures, little 
movement, and effective, quickly changed chorus upings and patterns—at 
first undoubtedly beauti to look at, later on ming more and more 
repetitive. 

I have not heard Hilde Zadek and Hermann Prey, who sang only the 
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very first performances and are reported to have enjoyed a personal success 
in the roles of Iphigénie and Orestes respectively. Marlies Siemeling, who 
took over from Zadek, is a young singer who has made rapid progress 
during the last season. She possesses a very pleasing, not just brilliant but 
warm and mild soprano, which she must, however, beware of overstraining; 
im matters of enunciation and acting she has still a good deal to learn. All in 
all she gave an efficient performance of the title-role. 


This is more than can be said of Claude Heater’s Orestes, whose splendid 
looks and mighty voice do not suffice to negotiate the tessitura of his part. 
Nor can I raise much enthusiasm for the rough, bellowing singing of Walter 
Geisler in the role of Pilades (which really requires a voice of the Simoneau 
type rather than of Geisler’s Stolzing type). Alfons Herwig sang an adequate 
Thoas, Alice Oelke as an adroit Diana. 


Carl Ebert’s Falstaff production, now at the Staddtische Oper, is 
sufficiently known to readers of this magazine, so I needn’t emphasize its 
numerous virtues, its many delicious subtleties, its individually sketched 
characters and its general restraint from contrived fun. I must say, how- 
ever, that I did not like Caspar Neher’s sets; every single one was a 
stylistic creation of its own. After knowing—and admiring—Alberto Erede’s 
Diisseldorf Macbeth, I well believe that his first performance of Falstaff 
must have made a terrific impact on the Berlin public. When I heard it, 
Wolfgang Martin had already taken over, and his was a more perfunctory 
reading, without the crispness and sparkle which is so essential to this score. 


Apart from the title-role, the most beautifully sung part was that of 
Fenton; Ernst Haefliger bestowed such fluid sweetness and loving care on 
his phrases that he was enrapturing to listen to. But there was also much 
to admire in Ernst Krukowski’s well-shaped singing of Ford. William Forney 
and Fritz Hoppe as Bardolph and Pistol respectively, and Theo Altmeyer 
(a rapidly developing young singer of unusual promise) as Dr. Caius rounded 
pe! er male ensemble, which was excellent because the voices blended so 
well. 

Mistress Ford was sung by Lore Hoffmann (instead of the former Elfride 
Trétschel) without the bloom of voice which is required when she leads 
the ensembles. But then the ensemble singing of the ladies was never very 
satisfactory, as neither Sieglinde Wagner (quite mischievous in her solo 
passages as Mistress Quickly) nor Nadar Puttar (the very attractive Meg Page) 
possesses that kind of voice which lends itself easily to integration in an 
ensemble—at least not an ensemble dominated by German-trained voices. 
Ursula Shirrmacher as Nanetta, however, was very enjoyable, and she handled 
‘Sul fil d’un soffio etesio’ with lovely and enthralling tones as well as 
perfect breath control. ‘ 

There remains Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau in the title role. This is a capital 
performance which sets a standard of its own. Never have I seen nor heard 
a Falstaff who is such an amiable, good-natured, thoroughly aristocratic guy. 
With him one never knows whether he isn’t making fun of himself. Any 
sign of strain, which marred some of his former performances, has now 
gone; he behaves with the utmost naturalness and with a sense of intelligent 
humour, which one hardly could expect from the brooding and intense 
interpreter of the Winterreise. The most astonishing thing, however, is the - 
way he launches from his acting into singing and vice versa. This lends 
to his performance a fluidity and unity, which must be unique. Sterner 
critics than me might grumble that he too often trespasses over the borders 
of singing and speech, but I was delighted in the way he switched over from 
beautifully spun lines to recitativo parlato and those few moments of actual 
speaking and laughing. What I admired most, however, was how he carefully 
avoided that excessive espressivo singing which is the mark of his lieder 
singing. He sang in a more subdued manner here than I have ever heard 
from him before, and with the new sensual glow his voice has assumed lately, 
he delivered a performance which took all Berlin by storm. 


In the November 1957 issue of opERA, Cynthia Jolly has commented 
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so excellently on Werner Egk’s Gogol-inspired opera Der Revisor, that the 
work needs no further description in these pages. The East Berlin Staatsoper 
production of it is wholly delightful, on a much grander scale than the 
Schwetzingen-Stuttgart original production. Though I could raise little en- 
thusiasm for Hainer Hill’s overtowering Tsarist two-headed eagle, which 
dominated the scene in a rather nightmarish manner, Werner Kelch’s 
direction was sprightly and inventive, merrily rollicking about, just 
sketching the contours of the single characters, and thus in complete accord- 
ance with Egk’s not very searching music. I did not hear Konwitschny, 
who conducted the premiére, but Egk himself in the pit was wonderfully 
animating and a source of steady inspiration both for the musicians and 
the singers. Of these Gerhard Stolze’s Khlestakov stole the show. He is so 
completely at ease in this role, and he sings so effortlessly and with such 
a wealth of subtle characterizations, that his impersonation must be 
reckoned among the most remarkable realistic portrayals on the opera stage 
of our time. I have not heard such beautiful ensemble singing at the Staat- 
soper for many a month. Other leads of this opera were realized successfully 
by Heinrich Pflanzl (the Mayor), Gertrud Stilo (his wife) and the soft and 
pure guest soprano of Ria Urban (Anna). Horst Koegler 


Darmstadt. Britten’s The Turn of the Screw was recently produced at 
Darmstadt. This was the first stage production of this opera other than 
those given by the English Opera Group. The libretto had been translated 
into German by Prince Ludwig of Hesse; this was an excellent translation, 
and one can but wish that he might do more of this kind of work in the 
future, for many a professional librettist could learn from him. The Ger- 
man text fitted the music like a glove: it was dramatic and true to the 
original. The production was by Gustav Sellner, the theatre’s Intendant, 
who was producing his first opera for about ten years. His sensitive group- 
ings that symbolized the meanings of each scene were of a great help to 
the work. The conductor was Hans Zanotelli, who was unable to achieve 
the perfect ensemble between his orchestra and singers that had been so 
noticeable when the English Opera Group performed the work in Germany. 


‘The Turn of the Screw’ at Darmstadt 
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The sets were reminiscent in colour of Griinewald landscapes in which real 
life and symbolism were mixed, but which like the opera itself became 
a unity, were by Franz Merz. 

This is a work that depends a lot for its effect on the audience under- 
standing every word that is uttered on the stage; unfortunately diction is 
not the strong point of the Darmstadt artists, and many important words 
and phrases remained unintelligible. 


Ursula Lippmann did not quite do justice to the role of the Governess, 
especially when one remembered Jennifer Vyvyan’s performance, which 
radiated more warmth and kindness. The Miles and Flora were both ex- 
cellently realised; Martha Geister’s Housekeeper was well acted and 
musically she was the only artist on the stage whose every word was 
audible. Willi Hauer sang the prologue and Dorothea von Stein was the 
ghost of the former governess. The excellent young George Maran sang 
the part of Peter Quint. He need not fear comparison with Peter Pears. 


Ralf Steyer 


Frankfurt. Of Gluck’s two Iphigénies, that of Tauris is alone familiar to 
the German stage. The more the merit therefore that the Municipal Opera 
House has made a fresh study of the Iphigénie en Aulide; and it becomes 
abundantly clear that the latter need not be eclipsed by her more popular 
sister, and is of like standing in dramatic power and may rank as an equal in 
the content of the thought and the quality of the music which conveys it. 


At Frankfurt, Claire Watson was available to give an ideal interpretation 
of the title role, in which she combined charm of youth with rare nobility of 
utterance, enshrining a dedication to sacrifice—the whole animated by 
heavenly singing and the highest qualities of musicianship. This was an unfor- 
gettable performance. Ernst Gutstein’s Agamemnon was also both vocally and 
musically outstanding; and his portrayal of the King’s character lacked 
nothing in personality. Unfortunately there praise must end. Ros] Zapf (in an 
impossible dress) turned Klytemnestra into a hysterical fortune-seller, and 
Arturo Sergi had neither the personality nor voice required for Achilles. 


Georg Hartmann’s production was conceived in terms of groupings and 
movement in the style of flat vase painting of the ancients, and often suc- 
ceeded in creating visually pleasing compositions: but he failed to make clear 
to us that Iphigénie by her very willingness offers the sacrifice which the 
goddess demands. The appearance of the goddess herself was a complete 
failure. A golden bowl of tinsel fruit poised on an armchair and lit by 
powerful spotlights cannot by any stretch of imagination be construed as a 
divine apparition, and Hein Heckroth’s slides, thrown on to the backcloth and 
hovering on the borderline of German dado art, were carried out in shrilly 
contrasted colours, blended by slides thrown on to a painted gauze backcloth 
screen. The costumes seemed intended for Offenbach’s Belle Héléne—a hor- 
rible, tasteless jumble, far removed from Gluck’s well-bred sense of style, and 
obviously the result of the popularly received notion that Gluck, left to him- 
self, is boring to a degree. One does not, however, rescue Gluck by disguising 
him, but by means of the characters who appear on the stage, and by follow- 
ing faithfully the linear dynamics in the interpretation of his music. 


Prohaska conducted with careful attention directed to quality of tone, and 
in the great climaxes consistently obtained intensity of feeling. In many ways 
one anticipated a memorable evening, but the obstacles proved too great. 

Ralf Steyer 


Hamburg. The new Lohengrin performance at the Staatsoper had two 
points of special interest: it marked the first collaboration between the old 
and the new Bayreuth, represented by Heinz Tietjen and Wieland Wagner, and 
it could be regarded as the dress rehearsal for Bayreuth’s main attraction 
this year, the new Lohengrin production by Wieland Wagner. 

This was the first time that Wieland had tackled Lohengrin—the Bayreuth 
productions of 1953 and 1954 were produced by Wolfgang. The performance 
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was as interesting, fascinating, original, self-willed and controversial as any- 
thing Wieland has done so far. The scenery was again de-materialized, and 
the choral grouping was statuesque. Of the historical Antwerp there was not 
more left than of the Nuremberg in Wieland’s first Meistersinger production 
in Bayreuth. When the curtain rose for the ‘Aue am Ufer der Schelde’, we 
saw the huge stage lit in an unforgettable, overwhelming blue light which 
laid a magic spell on everything. The chorus was situated around a central 
platform on which the soloists acted; the choristers stood on the steps of a 
slightly rising arena; the back centre was left free for Lohengrin to enter; 
and from the flies, bathed in the intense blue light, hung branches. A most 
enchanting sight! And also the most convincing setting for this Lohengrin. 
The main feature of the second act scenery were Gothic arches which hung 
from the flies and were lit in different colours as the drama unfolded. The 
centre of the stage was first filled by a mediaeval watch tower which was 
also used as the Soeller for Elsa’s appearance—a very questionable solution. 
For the dramatic scenes in front of the Minster, Wieland returned to his 
first act arena, this time overhung by the arches. For the Brautgemach, 
Wieland built a magnificent mediaeval canopied seat which stood in front 
of a most beautiful carpet; only two enormous golden angels impaired the 
intimacy of this scene. The whole production was gorgeous, the costumes rich 
and fitting. (Financially this was only possible because Wieland Wagner is 
taking a lot of it to Bayreuth in the summer). 


When pointing out that the Hamburg Lohengrin marked the first col- 
laboration between the old and the new Bayreuth, I should quickly add 
that it would be very promising indeed if this collaboration could be con- 
tinued. We may well see some more productions of this fascinating team 
in Hamburg; but Wieland Wagner would also be well advised if he asked 
Heinz Tietjen to conduct at ieast some of the Lohengrin performances in 
Bayreuth this year. Tietjen, who was the all-mighty man in Bayreuth during 
the thirties and who acted as the guardian of Wieland and Wolfgang Wagner, 
is in a class of his own today as a Wagnerian conductor. Until Lohengrin 
this pupil of Arthur Nikisch had conducted only one performance of Gdtter- 
dammerung in Hamburg, a performance still spoken of today. His reading 
of the Lohengrin score confirmed my impression that here is a Wagnerian 
conductor of classical style who really knows on what he is embarking when 
he starts the Lohengrin prelude. Not for a moment did this man of 76 allow 
the tension to drag. The music flowed as naturally as it ibly could. 
Tietjen’s tempi were most convincing, the climaxes were thane sexta’, and 
the orchestra played in a relaxed mood with most satisfying results. 


The cast was dominated by Elisabeth Griimmer who sang her first 
Elsa in a way which can properly be described only as_ heart-rending. 
Griimmer is certainly the Elsa of the day. Her voice is big enough to fill 
the dramatic climaxes in her part, but it has lost nothing of the youthful 
timbre which is so important for Elsa. Her phrasing was admirable, and 
her singing was never sentimental. Another accomplishment of Bayreuth 
stature was the Kénig Heinrich, and was superbly sung by the sonorous 
Arnold van Mill. As Ortrud, Helen Werth sang with great dramatic intensity, 
but her soprano voice is too bright for Ortrud: it lacks all demoniac 
character, and her strained and shrill singing compared unfavourably with 
Griimmer’s ease. Caspar Brécheler began well as Telramund, but his big voice 
sounded tired in the second act. The Lohengrin came like a gift of the 
Grail to the Hamburg Opera—Arturo Sergi, an Italo-American singer in his 
twenties who had been discovered with a good deal of luck and who had a 
great success. He is a singer with sound musical training and a promising 
voice for big Verdi and smaller Wagner. As Lohengrin he had the youthful 
personality and presence we always long for when hearing a more accom- 
plished and more experienced singer. But he also won the audience with his 
restrained and wise singing and his very pleasant timbre. Sergi seems to 
be a singer with a considerable future if he is not overtaxed in these 


early years. Wolfgang Nélter 
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‘Un Ballo in Maschera’ at La Scala 


ITALY 


Milan. A new season opened at La Scala with a normal bill which 
followed the programmes of recent years: operas from the romantic reper- 
tory are generously represented, together with some novelties and newly- 
mounted revivals. 

The most important item of news, however, has been the appointment 
of Maestro Siciliani as artistic director. He has abandoned the direction of 
the May Festival at Florence to assume that of La Scala. We have not the 
slightest doubt that the selection could not have been made at a happier 
moment, for the exquisitely controlled, intelligent activity which Siciliani 
has displayed at Florence, at Perugia and at Venice—wherever he has been 
summoned—indicates that he is the only artist sufficientiy endowed to rule 
the destinies of the greatest Italian opera house, and in doing so, to main- 
tain its international supremacy, so often boasted of but not always as 
jealously guarded as it should be. 

The season was inaugurated with the usual sumptuous public performance 
on December 7, and Sefiewiog tradition a Verdi opera was selected for the 
occasion. An audience, in gay and festive mood, welcomed a revival of 
Un Ballo in Maschera, conducted by Gianandrea Gavazzeni, with production 
by Margherita Wallmann and sets by Nicola Benois. Principal artists: Giuseppe 
di Stefano (Riccardo), Ettore Bastinianini (Renato), Maria Meneghini Callas 
(Amelia), Giulietta Simionato (Ulrica) and Eugenia Ratti (Oscar). A notable 
group of artists, perhaps the finest which the Italian stage today can offer; 
but if this is so, it is necessary at once to add that the present state of 
Italian singing has no longer the resources to provide the interpreters neces- 
sary for producing the Verdi repertory of the great melodramatic epoch. 

Let this be made clear, however: each one of these artists belongs to 
the highest rank of singers, richly endowed with the rarest gifts; but to 
not one of them does it occur that for the interpretation of Verdi melo- 
drama, a melodramatic nineteenth century style is essential. This is a curious 
phenomenon which has been for some time observable in our opera houses. 
For many years we have lamented the lack of cultural knowledge of roman- 
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tic opera, its fossilization in the melodramatic repertory of the nineteenth 
century; on the one hand its poverty of ideas concerning the sixteenth and 
seventeenth operatic theatre, both serious and comic, and on the other, a 
similar attitude towards contemporary productions in the national and inter- 
national field. Today, by dint of repetition, we have succeeded in persuading 
both performers and audiences that lyric opera is not limited to 19th century 
melodrama, whether romantic or pseudo-romantic, and singers have begun 
to understand that there exists an operatic style appropriate to the 17th and 
18th centuries, just as particular talents and indefatigable study are required 
for the successful mastery of modern opera. And yet today we look on 
with stupefied surprise at the disappearance of the melodramatic tradition— 
indicated for some time now by the fact that 19thi century opera can be 
sung on the contemporary stage, but no longer interpreted. It would appear 
that singers, having discovered the rewards and advantages of recitative and 
of singing in the style of music drama, now wish to apply what they have ab- 
sorbed to melodrama. And just as in years gone by, few of the earlier operas 
proved successful in melodramatic form, so today few melodramas are satis- 
factory when presented in antique guise. This is indeed absurd and ridiculous, 
and it is an error which is constantly committed for the same reason: a lack 
of cultural background and intelligent awareness on the performers’ part. 


Singers, in their turn, are induced to commit these stupidities by the 
pressure from producers and scenographers surrounding them, who batten 
on whatever ingenious trouvailles they can accumulate. They fail to escape 
from these errors on account of their lack of intellectual integrity, and also 
their lack of modesty and humility when confronted by works of art far 
greater than themselves, operas which have no need of them for their con- 
tinuation of life, and which without them would flourish far better. 
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A pertinent example of this tendency is afforded by the recent mounting 
of Un Ballo in Maschera. Producer and designer took quite literally the 


‘Lohengrin’ at La Scala with Mario del Monaco in the title role 
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‘Mathis der Maler’ at La Scala; Rolando Panerai in the title role, 
Aureliana Beltrami as Regina and Gabriella Carturan as the Countess 


indications given in the libretto: at Boston, U.S.A. in the 17th century. 
And accordingly they offered us a décor of early American colonial life, 
pioneering existence, with log cabins, which instead of being the sumptuous 
residences of Verdi’s imagination, displayed the angular and ungracious lines 
of their blackened beams: in the place of romantic woodlands, glimpses of the 
sea with its flotsam and debris. To sum up: instead of bearing in mind that 
the entire artistic production of the last century had its origin in a direct 
affiliation with the fantastic world of romance created by Sir Walter Scott, 
producer and designer preferred to engage in archaeological research. And so, 
constrained to move within such a restricted ambit, singers undoubtedly felt 
it their duty to present it as a 17th century opera; and did their best to 
stylize recitative and aria. Indeed, they succeeded in smothering all the 
vitality enveloped it in an atmosphere of irrepressible tedium. The limit 
was reached when Di Stefano—in order presumably to display a new and 
‘brilliant’ rendering—conceived it necessary to stylize ‘E scherzo od é follia’, 
that page written and offered to the singer as a supreme proof of his ability 
to sing and to laugh. Di Stefano neither laughed nor sang: he delivered 
it smiling graciously, descending at times to a whisper. In spite of that, the 
audience applauded everything; but the audience, particularly that of the 
opening night of La Scala, is always a very indulgent one. 

Who would not have been so indulgent is Verdi himself, if he had been 
present at such a violation of his opera. Perhaps violation is not too harsh 
a word when it is no longer realized that the only way of creating style 
for Verdi melodrama is to avoid at all costs the 17th century background 
romance, in which and by means of which melodrama was born. Verdi opera 
must be false and theatrical, but violently, knowingly theatrical. As for the 
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Clara Petrella in the title role and 
Giulietta Simionato as the Princi- 
pessa di Bouillon in ‘Adriana Le- 
couvreur’ at La Scala 


singers, if they are equal to their task, 
they must understand that the only 
way of interpreting Verdi opera with 
style is to sing it, not recite it. 

The same failure in interpreta- 
tion, though with less striking results 
was noteworthy in the season’s second 
item, Lohengrin, directed by Antonino 
Votto and sung by Mario del Monaco 
(Lohengrin), Marcella Pobbe (Elsa), 
and Elena Nicolai (Ortrud). 

After a revival of Prokofiev's 
ballet Cinderella, the month con- 
cluded with a fine performance of 
Hindemith’s Mathis der Maler, with 
libretto unnecessarily and not yet 
very well translated into Italian. 

. . Directed with remarkable ability and 

Piccaghant —_— intelligence by Nino Sanzogno, and 

interpreted by Nicola Filacuridi, Rolando Panerai, Francesco Albanese, 

Cesy Broggini, Aureliana Beltrami and Gabriella Carturan, the opera 

received an excellent, well-balanced performance. The large number of 

singers gave of their best rather as a united group than in particular high- 

lights of achievement. And the audience too appreciated it in that sense and 

valued very justly the worth of the massive score which had proved too 
difficult on its inaugural audition at Milan more than twenty years ago. 

Claudio Sartori 


Brescia. The season at the Teatro Grande opened on January 25 with 
Tosca. The principal roles were sung by Gabriella Tucci, Ferruccio Tagliavini 
and Giampiero Malaspina. La Bohéme, Suor Angelica, La Sonnambula, Il 
Trovatore and Pagliacci are the other operas to be heard. Rosanna Carteri, 
Simona dell’Argine, Gianna d’Angelo, Anselmo Colzani, Umberto Borsd, 
Antonio Galié, Plinio Clabassi, Danilo Vega and Aldo Bertocci are among 
the singers. 


Como. The season at the Teatro Sociale opened on January 25 with La 
Traviata (Renata Scotto, Alfredo Kraus); this was followed by Manon 
Lescaut (Clara Petrella, Umberto Borsd), Andrea Chénier (Borsé and Ettore 
Bastianini), La Guerra (Gianna Pederzini) and Gianni Schicchi (Renato 
Capecchi). 

Catania. The 1958 season at the Teatro Massimo Bellini is due to begin 
on March 5 with Prince Igor with Giuseppe Taddei in the title role; the 
rest of the cast includes Luisa Maragliano, Miriam Pirazzini, Alvino Misciano 
and Raphael Arié; conductor Gabriele Santini. This will be followed on 
March 8 by Tosca (Margherita Roberti, Flaviano Labd, Bastianini; conductor 
Mario Parenti). /ris on March 15 (Petrella, Giuseppe di Stefano, Saturno 
Meletti, Antonio Cassinelli; Santini), Cavalleria Rusticana on March 22 
(Luisa Malagrida, Ferrando Ferrari, Piero Guelfi; Parenti) and Francesca da 
Rimini on March 29 (Frazzoni, Ferrari, Guelfi, Renato Ercolani; Santini). The 
season continues until April 20. 

Naples. The Donizetti revival—sporadic signs of which have appeared on the 
Italian opera horizon in recent years—has not had the ungualified success here 
that the Bellini revival has. To be sure, Donizetti’s Anna Bolena was a smash 
hit at La Scala last year (and is being repeated this spring); and some of the 
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one-act operas are acquiring a place in the repertory—Rita and 1] Campanello, 
especially. But the Don Sebastiano mounted in Florence a couple of years ago 
and the Poliuto performed in the Terme di Caracalla at about the same time 
were both resounding flops. Obviously, Donizetti’s opera production is a 
different matter from Bellini’s. 

Linda di Chamounix, which was done at the Teatro San Carlo during 
the 1933-1934 season, is one of Donizetti’s flawed gems. Still, its flaws are few 
and its radiant facets many. While it can probably not become a standard 
work, it should be kept in mind by impresarios as an occasional welcome 
change. Each of its three acts abounds in charming tunes; the work has an 
vverall charming pastoral quality; and while none of the principals has a 
chance to create a real character, they all have ample opportunity to show 
off their voices. The story—a mixture of Luisa Miller and La Sonnambula, 
with an abridged mad scene and a happy ending—is not coherent: buffo 
elements are crudely mixed with serious ones, and light scenes turn 
unexpectedly into dark tragedy. And the plot’s incoherence is reflected natur- 
ally in the music, which is disjointed; the individual numbers are pearls, but 
they are not matched or strung. 

A superior production could probably do a great deal to disguise Linda’s 
basic unevenness. But this Neapolitan edition, though quite good in many 
respects, was not perfect. Antonietta Stella, despite the fact that she has 
recorded Linda, is not vocally suited to the role. Her voice is not a colora- 
tura’s; it lacks lightness and flexibility, and when she attempts complex 
vocalizzi, her natural, rich tone disappears and her voice sounds pinched and 
harsh. Though she had good moments here and there during the evening, she 
was not at ease; and in consequence, the production was weak at its very 
centre. 

Gianni Raimondi, who was to have been Miss Stella’s partner, was indis- 
posed on the opening night and was replaced in the role of Carlo by the young 
tenor Doro Antonioli, who sang with fluent musicality. His voice is appealing 
and sweet, and when he has conquered an occasional tendency to sob he will 
certainly be a valuable addition to the light tenor roster. Giuseppe Modesti 
and Aldo Protti were both in good form, and sang excellently their lovely 
duet in Act 1. Miriam Pirazzini, always a reliable performer, was especially 
successful in the Hosenrolle of Pierotto, who has perhaps the finest air in the 
opera—a charming ballad repeated in all three acts. 

Though Miss Stella was not at her best vocally, she made a gallant 
attempt at acting (an effort I had never seen her make before). If the merit 
belongs to producer Carlo Maestrini, he is to be warmly congratulated. For 
the rest, the staging was fairly routine, as was Franco Capuana’s conducting. 
Franco Zeffirelli’s sets and costumes were borrowed from Palermo, where 
Linda was given last season. This inter-theatre exchange is admirable, 
especially to be encouraged now that all Italian opera houses are in financial 
difficulties. In this case, unfortunately, the production was far from being 
Zeffirelli’s best work. The sets are heavy and uninspired, and give the impres- 
sion of having been hastily prepared (they were not actually executed by 
Zeffirelli). In some ways, they are reminiscent of Piero Tosi’s scenes for La 
Sonnambula at La Scala, but they have none of the delicacy and nostalgic 
charm of Tosi’s work. 

Before this Linda di Chamounix, the San Carlo presented a Trovatore 
with Miss Stella and Mario Filippeschi, which had a great success. Unfor- 
tunately I was unable to see it. William Weaver 


Parma. The season at the Regio opened on December 29 with Simone 
Boccanegra in which the title role was sung by Tito Gobbi. Anna Maria 
Rovere, Roberto Turrini and Raphael Arié were the other principals. Oliviero 
de Fabritiis was the conductor. 


Trieste. The two final operas of the season at the Teatro Giuseppe Verdi 
were Boris Godunov (Arié, Antonio Annaloro, Oralia Dominguez; conductor 
Richard Kraus) and Mefistofele (Scotto, Luciana Serafini, Gianni Poggi, 
Andrea Mongelli; conductor La Rosa Parodi). 
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Venice. The 1957-58 season at the Teatro La Fenice opened on Decem- 
ber 26 with Verdi’s rarely heard J Due Foscari. The leading roles were sung 
by Leyla Gencer, Mirto Picchi, Giangiacomo Guelfi, and Alessandro Mad- 
dalena. Tullio Serafin was the conductor, Franco Enriquez the producer. This 
was followed on January 6 by the premiére of Gian Francesco Malipiero’s 
Vergilii Aeneis, also conducted by Serafin, with Magda Laszlo, Maria 
Amadini, Clara Betner, Alfredo Nobile, Paolo Pedani and Giampiero Malas- 
pina in the leading roles. Adolf Rott was the producer. Other works heard 
during the season which continued until Fe 16 were Don Giovanni 
(Orietta Moscucci, Ilva Ligabue, Mariella Adani, Luigi Alva, Nicola Rossi- 
Lemeni, Sesto Bruscantini; conductor Vittorio Gui); Tosca (Anna de Cavalieri, 
Poggi, Giangiacomo Guelfi; conductor La Rosa Parodi); Rusalka (first per- 
formance in Italy) by the company of the Prague National Theatre; and 
Tristan und Isolde in the Bayreuth production of 1957 (Birgit Nilsson, Grace 
Hoffmann, Wolfgang Windgassen, Gustav Neidlinger, Arnold van Mill; con- 
ductor Wolfgang Sawallisch). 

Verona. The summer season at the Arena will open on July 20 and 
continue until August 15. Turandot, Aida and La Favorita are the operas 
that will be given. 


NORWAY 

Oslo. With financial aid from the Italian government, an Italian opera 
season was carried through in Oslo in the autumn with exclusively Italian 
singers and musicians. The orchestra was that of the Teatro Massimo Bellini 
of Catania, Sicily, whereas soloists were engaged from everywhere. Only one 
of them would be recognized as a star of first magnitude: Ferruccio Tag- 
liavini, who chose to sing in Tosca, which really is not his line, and in L’Elisir 
d’ Amore, where he did a delightful sketch of the naive peasant boy. Alda 
Noni disappointed vocally, but was charmingly capricious as Adina. 

The rest of the singers were mostly young artists, some of them showing 
extraordinary promise and achievement. Umberto Borsdé (Manrico) was a 
sensational tenor with a powerful ring in his voice, splendid top notes and an 
excellent technique for sustaining long phrases. Leonora was another young 
singer, Claudia Parada, with a lovely soft voice and a fine sense of phrasing 
and tragic acting; when she has brought her top notes into line with the rest 
of her voice, she will be an outstanding lirica spinta. Together with Miriam 
Pirazzini as a magnificent Azucena, they made // Trovatore an unforgettable 
experience in spite of rather ragged orchestral playing under Giuseppe 
Morelli. 

Otello Bersellini (Conte di Luna) displayed his fine voice, was good in 
the ensembles and made an excellent Scarpia and an impressive Rigoletto. 
Rigoletto received a good all-round performance with Agostino Lazzari and 
Gianna d’Angelo in the leading parts. In La Traviata the oniy thing to be 
praised was Gabriella Tucci’s appealing Violetta. Neither was Tosca an ideal 
production, though Simona dell’Argine was in good voice and acted well in 
spite of tasteless costume and bad make-up. The Barber was given a lively 

rformance with a Rosina (Gianna Galli) who exactly looked the part, but 

ad not the coloratura voice needed. L’Elisir d’ Amore, Lonsune, was a wholly 
delightful performance. Walter Monachesi was with his fine baritone an ideal 
Belcore (he also sang Figaro in Barbiere), and Arturo la Porta was an 
amusing Dulcamara. The latter also distinguished himself by a fine voice and a 
talent for comic acting in the Sacristan (Tosca) and Doctor Bartolo (Barbiere). 
The sweet-voiced Santa Chissari sang Giannetta, and in one performance each 
as Adina and Gilda; and in her beautiful execution of the Shepherd’s part in 
Medea she showed herself to be a fine artist who may even develop into a 

t one. 

7 Medea was the only novelty in an otherwise uneventful repertoire. The 
author and composer was the octogenarian Pietro Canonica, better known as 
an honoured sculptor, who had also designed the décor. The less said about 
this derivative score the better; one can only deplore the choice of the 
authorities to have modern Italian music represented by such a work. 
Qvamme 
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PORTUGAL 


Lisbon. The season at the Teatro San Carlos opened on January 17 
with Der fliegende Hollander (Siw Ericsdotter, Josef Traxel, Otto Wiener, 
Deszoe Ernster); this was followed by Walkiire (Birgit Nilsson, Ericsdotter, 
Walter Geisler, Tomislav Neralic,, Ernster), Elektra (Christel Goltz), Cosi fan 
tutte (Teresa Stich-Randall, Hertha Tépper, Lisa Otto, Anton Dermota, Erich 
Kunz, Paul Schoeffler), Hansel und Gretel and Carmina Burana. Georges 
Sebastian and Alexander Kranhaals are the conductors. 

The Italian season will open on March 14 with a production of Falstaff 
conducted by Franco Ghione. The title role will be sung by Tito Gobbi with 
Renato Cesari as Ford, Luigi Alva as Fenton, Orietta Moscucci as Alice, 
Renata Scotto as Nanetta, and Franca Sacchi as Quickly. The other works to 
be heard will include L’Italiana in Algeri, La Traviata, Manon Lescaut, 
Rigoletto, Pagliacci, La Guerru and Les Dialogues des Carmilites. 


RUSSIA 


Premiéres of new operas by Khrennikov and the Ukrainian composer G. 
Mayboroda in Moscow and Kiev marked the operatic high points of the 
Fortieth Anniversary celebration of the Soviet régime in early November. 
Khrennikov’s The Mother, based on Gorky’s novel of revolutionary youth 
under Tsarism, is in the Soviet lyrical-heroic tradition. Its first production 
at the Bolshoi Theatre was produced by N. Okhlopov and conducted by 
Khaikin. Leading roles were sung by Borisenko and Arkipova alternating 
in the title role, Kisselyov, Pankov, Shchegolkov and Maslennikova. The 
libretto is by A. Faiko. 

Mayboroda’s Milana, presented at the Shevchenko Opera House in Kiev, 
is a sharply realistic four-act opera based on the liberation of the Western 
Ukraine by the Red Army at the end of the last war. Its heroes, members 
of the local Communist Party organisation, are Milana, Vasil and Rushchak, 
sung at the premiére by Bmyrya, Lobanov-Rogachov and Kozeratsky. Milana 
was produced by Sklyarenko and conducted by T. Tolba of the Kiev com- 
pany. McKinney Russell 


SPAIN 


Barcelona. The 1957-57 season at the Gran Teatro del Liceo opened on 
November 21 with a performance of J] Trovatore with Anna Maria Rovere, 
Fedora Barbieri, Gianni Poggi, Ugo Savarese, Giuseppe Modesti, conductor 
Angelo Questa. This was followed by the first performance in Spain of The 
Saint of Bleecker Street with Floriana Cavalli, Lari Scipioni, Dolores Ottani, 
Elvira Galassi, Rina Corsi, Antonio Annaloro, Manuel Santullano and 
Giuseppe Modesti, conductor Nino Vecchi. The séason’s repertory includes 
Don Pasquale, Rigoletto, La Boheme, Madama Butterfly, Adriana Lecouvreur, 
Suor Angelica, Gianni Schicci, Maria Egiziaca (Respighi) La Guerra (Rossel- 
lini—first time in Spain), Faust, Thais, Cosi fan tutte, Salome, Rosenkavalier, 
Tristan und Isolde, Parsifal, La Vida Breve and El Retablo de Maese Pedro. 
In addition to the artists already mentioned, the company includes Virginia 
Copeland, Gianna d’Angelo, Anneliese Kupper, Adriana Lazzarini, Emmy. 
Loose, Ira Malaniuk, Kerstin Meyer, Birgit Nilsson, Alda Noni, Augusta 
Oltrabello, Dolores Perez, Micheline Sanders, Marianne Schech, Renata 
Tebaldi, Claramae Turner, Helene Werth, Silvana Zanolli; Manuel Auseni, 
René Bianco, Otello Borgonovo, Hans Braun, Renato Capecchi. Walter 
Cassel, Oskar Czerwenka, Libero de Luca, Eugenio Ferrandi, Josef Greindl, 
Josef Gostic, Alfons Herwig, Melchiorre Luise, Ugo Novelli, Juan Oncina, 
Alois Pernerstorfer, Alfred Poell, Gianni Poggi, Giacinto Prandelli, Pierre 
Savignol, Ugo Savarese, Laszlo Szemere, Ernst Wiemann, Wolfgang Wind- 
gassen, Adelio Zagonara, Ivo Zidek. The conductors are Carlo Felice Cillario, 
Gustav Cloez, Laszlo MHalasz, Heinrich Hollreiser, José Iturbi, Franz 
Konwitschny, Rafael Pou, Angelo Questa and Nino Verchi. 
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Gramophone Records 


Perhaps the most important record news of the month, in so far as it 
touches the pockets of collectors, is that beginning on March 1, Rare 
Records Ltd are to reduce the prices of Cetra records released in this country. 
This has been made possible by a new agreement between Rare Records and 
Cetra which permits Cetra records to be pressed in this country. The new 
prices will be LPC (12 inch) series, £2 1s 9d, LPV (10 inch), £1 10s 114d, 
EPO (7 inch extended) 15s 34d, and SPO (7 inch standard play) 10s 54d. 

Another event in the record world that must not be overlooked is the 
termination of the agreement between American and Victor and HMV, which 
has resulted in the publication of one of the largest and most serious deletions 
list to take effect on September 30 next. It is true that one may reasonably 
expect the re-issue of many items on the Decca-RCA label, but nothing is 
certain in the record world, and obviously there will be a time lag. This list, 
besides containing all the remaining Gigli, De Luca, Ponselle, Pinza, Milanov 
and other celebrity 78s, also includes all the complete Toscanini operas, the 
Fifty Years of Great Operatic Singing discs, the Art of Caruso set, and many 
others. I would advise collectors to go through their lists and catalogues, and 
purchase what they can during the next few months. 


Complete Recordings 

NABUCCO (Verdi), with Caterina Mancini (Abigaille), Gabriella Gatti 
(Fenena), Mario Binci (Ismaele), Antonio Cassinelli (Zaccaria), Paolo Silveri 
(Nabucco), and Albino Gaggi, Beatrice Preziosa, Licinio Francardi. Orchestra 
& Chorus of Radio Italiana, Rome. Fernando Previtali. CETRA LPC 1216. 


This is not one of the new Cetra pressings referred to above, but one of 
the imported sets. Neither is it a recent recording, but dates back some seven 
or eight years to the days when Silveri was still a baritone to be reckoned 
with, and the tenor Mario Binci, remembered from the 1946 San Carlo season 
at Covent Garden, was still active. 

Nabucco has become known to us in recent years from the performances 
by the Welsh National Opera. It is a fiery, unpolished asd uninhibited early 
Verdi work; and although it needs a fiery and uninhibited performance, it 
certainly needs more polish than it gets here. Mancini is a wild kind of 
singer, and certainly does not give as exciting a performance as did our own 
Ruth Packer. Of the present-day sopranos Cerquetti, who is singing the role 
currently at the Scala, is probably its best interpreter. Silveri is generally 
excellent in the title role, but Zaccaria needs a more noble sounding and 
musicianly singer than Cassinelli. The tenor and second soprano have little to 
do, but the chorus is all important. Here the Radio Italiana forces certainly 
do themselves justice. But this is an uneven opera and an uneven perform- 
ance—and it costs £8 12s 6d. Perhaps one should wait until Cetra re-press it 
here, or Decca or Columbia record it with a better cast. 


LA GIOCONDA (Ponchielli), with Anita Cerquetti (La Gioconda), Giulietta 
Simionato (Laura Adorno), Franca Sacchi (La Cieca), Mario del Monaco 
(Enzo), Ettore Bastianini (Barnaba), Cesare Siepi (Alvise), Giorgio Giorgetti 
(Zuane), Athos Cesarini (Isepo). Orchestra & Chorus of the Maggio Musicale 
Fiorentino. Gianandrea Gavazzeni. DECCA LXT 5400-2. 

Let’s be quite frank about it, La Gioconda does not contain very much 
first rate music—but then, Ponchielli was no Verdi, which probably explains 
why, other than an odd revival of his Figliuol Prodigo at the Scala in the 
thirties, only La Gioconda still holds the boards. And this work requires a 
really strong singing cast if it is to make its effect. It certainly does that here, 
and though one can begin to pick holes, the final effect is that of first rate 
Italian grand opera. 

Anita Cerquetti is a fine Gioconda. She possesses a rich dramatic soprano 
voice, even and firm throughout its range. Her low chest notes are effectively 
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used, and her dramatic sense is always in evidence. She has evidently modelled 
herself on Callas as far as colouring words and phrases are concerned, and 
although she is not yet the complete mistress of this facet of her art, she is 
certainly a force to be reckoned with in Italian opera today. Giulietta 
Simionato’s Laura is warm and passionate, and the great duet with the 
soprano ‘L’amo come il fulgor del creato!’ although loud and lusty never 
degenerates into the bawling match it sometimes does (e.g. in the old Cigna- 
Elmo version on Parlophone). Franca Sacchi, a dramatic soprano of Pomeroy’s: 
seasons at the Cambridge and Stoll theatres, is now a mezzo-soprano, singing 
Amneris, Dalila and Carmen. Here she is La Cieca, the blind mother of La 
— she is dramatically effective, but is the least musicianly of the three 
adies. 

Del Monaco is of course Enzo. ‘Cielo e mar’ is sung with little nuance, 
and the voice lacks the seductive dreamy quality that made Gigli so effective 
in this role; but elsewhere the tenor is often exciting though he is not really 
ideal for the role. Bastianini’s rich dark baritone makes him a fine Barnaba; 
and the excellent Siepi does well by Alvise. 

Gavazzeni lets the singers have their heads, and does not try to find any 
hidden treasures in the score. The recording is well up to the best Decca 
standards. 


DER ROSENKAVALIER (Strauss), with Elisabeth Schwarzkopf (Marschal- 
lin), Christa Ludwig (Octavian), Teresa Stich-Randall (Sophie), Kerstin Meyer 
(Annina), Ljuba Welitsch (Marianne Leitmetzerin), Otto Edelmann (Ochs), 
Eberhard Wichter (Faninal), Paul Kuen (Valzacchi), Nicolai Gedda (Singer), 
and Franz Bierbach, Erich Majkut, Gerhard Unger, Harald Priglhéf, Karl 
Friedrich, Anny Felbermayer. Philharmonia Orchestra & Chorus. Chorus of 
Children from Loughton High School for Girls and Bancroft’s School. Herbert 
von Karajan. COLUMBIA BIA 33CX1492-5. 


This is a Rosenkavalier that is better in parts than as a whole, and which 
despite the superiority of its Marschallin and Sophie over those on the Decca 
set, does not give as much pleasure as that memorable recording. What the 
Columbia Rosenkavalier lacks is a feeling of breeding and aristocracy so far 
as its Ochs and Octavian are concerned, and also in Karajan’s realization of 
the score when compared to Kleiber’s. The Philharmonia Orchestra, excellent 
body of musicians that it is, has not Rosenkavalier in its bones—the Covent 
Garden orchestra, which player for player cannot hope to compete with the 
Philharmonia, has the true Rosenkavalier spirit, because it has played this work 
many times under both Kleiber and Kempe—but no English orchestra pos- 
sesses the real Viennese Gemiitlichkeit. Karajan seems to take a less emotional 
view of the score than did Kleiber—or rather the recording gives that 
impression, for we know that Kleiber kept a very tight rein on his emotions 
when he conducted opera. Karajan does not seem to give the work a unity 
of style right the way through—perhaps this is because a Karajan-Legge 
recording aims at being too perfect, and there are, if one can rely on what one 
is told, too many breaks in recording, too much rehearsal and too much 
polishing, so that spontaneity is sacrificed for perfection. 

This is even noticeable in Schwarzkopf’s exquisitely sung Marschallin, 
which is almost too perfectly modelled and in which there is sometimes a 
slight tendency to over-emphasize the text. But all in all, this is Schwarzkopf’s- 
greatest operatic triumph on records, and more than once she moved me to 
the very verge of tears. Christa Ludwig’s Octavian is young, impetuous and 
ardent, and her emotions sometimes run away with her so that she is inclined 
to sing a little untidily; this results in her Octavian seeming to lack the aristo- 
cratic tang that the role requires, and which it has in Jurinac’s performance 
on the Decca set. Then is a mezzo-soprano what we want? I know Strauss 
asked for a mezzo, but surely a soprano with a warm mezzo sound is more 
satisfactory. After all the original Octavian, Eva van der Osten, also sang 
Tosca, Tatiana and Isolde. Teresa Stich-Randall is an outstanding Sophie; she 
sings with a purity of tone that is a delight to the ear, and she sounds far less 
‘knowing’ than Gueden in the Kleiber set. 
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Edelmann’s Ochs I find as disappointing as his Wotan. He is too vulgar, 
and less the nobleman than the great Ochses of the past. In the event one does 
not greatly regret the customary cut in the first act of the Baron’s list of 
conquests. The minor roles are excellently realized, and one must specially 
mention Paul Kuen’s Valzacchi and Gedda’s Singer. HDR. 


GOYESCAS (Granados), with Consuelo Rubio (Rosario), Ana Maria Iriarte 
(Pepa), Gines Torrano (Fernando), Manuel Ausensi (Paquiro). Madrid Singers. 
National Orchestra of Spain. Ataulfo Argenta. DECCA LXT 5338. 

Goyescas has possibly the oddest genesis of any stage piece. Granados, 
a fine pianist, decided to turn a series of piano pieces inspired by Goya into 
a short opera, using some of the pieces whole, some in part, adding some 
completely new material and of course tailoring the whole thing for the stage 
with the aid of his librettist. The work as we have it stems from the melo- 
dramatic, Italian operas of the early part of the century, with its ‘local colour’ 
choral opening, its intermezzi, its quarrrel and tragic ending (cf., for obvious 
parallels, Cavalleria). 

The music falls agreeably on the ear and is by no means without atmo- 
sphere, but it has curiously little urgency. Not much of the libretto’s tension 
reaches the music in for instance the rivalry between Fernando and Paquiro 
—a deficiency accounted for perhaps by the opera’s curious origins. On the 
other hand, the transfer from keyboard to stage of the surpassingly beautiful 
‘Lover and the Nightingale’ results in a touching and dramatically apt soli- 
loquy. This, together with the picturesque Intermezzo (vividly done in this 
set), the attractive duet of Rosario and Fernando in the opening scene, and 
the concluding ‘Love and Death’, all suggests that Granados was by no means 
without gifts for the stage—it is anyhow dangerous to draw conclusions about 
an opera one is hearing for the first time and away from its context. 

Argenta secures good singing and playing from all his forces except 
the chorus, which is frankly unimpressive. Intarte is pleasing in the little 
she has to do, as is Ausensi, an excellent lyric baritone and a_ prolific 
recording artist, but Torrano turns out to be a workaday tenor. Consuelo 
Rubio, a Rosario with a lovely yoice of individual yet characteristically 
Spanish quality, sings with artistry and poise until we come to the most 
famous moment of the score, when her nerve appears to fail—the whole of 
the ‘Lover and the Nightingale’ is sung loudly and without any of the 
colouring which made De los Angeles’s record so delectable. Otherwise—but 
it is a big reservation—she is excellent, but nothing, not even her moving 
singing of the end, quite makes up for this lapse. 

The opera may be less than a masterpiece, but there is lovely music in 
it, and this first recording (which has a few unimportant cuts), deserves well 
of the public. H. 


——- 
Les Huguenots: Plus blanche que la plus blanche hermine (Act 1) & Duet 
pa ny de Valole-Recel (Act 1 1) (Giacomo Lauri-V Antonietta Pastori. 
Orchestra of Radio Italiana, Milano. Tullio Serafin). Cetra EPO 0344. This 
comes from the complete Cetra recording of Les Huguenots available in Italy 
and taken from the Radio Italiana studio broadcast of some little while back. 
Readers will remember that the BBC gave the work in this performance on 
the Third programme last year. Lauri-Volpi’s voice cannot now deal adequately 
with the famous Cavatina with which Mario used to make the ladies swoon; 
but he still shows what a great tenor he was. The duet with the Queen is not 
musically very interesting. Pastori sounds far better here than she did last 
summer at Glyndebourne. Perhaps we can have some more excerpts from the 
complete set now. 


GERMAN 
Fidelio: Abscheulicher; Der Widerspinstigen Zihmung (Goetz) (Christel 
Goltz. Orchestra of Munich Opera. Robert Heger). Deutsche Grammophon 
EPL 30233. Goltz has been one of the ranking Leonores of the post-war 
period, and her sole Covent Garden appearance in the role several years ago 
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still holds pleasant memories for this reviewer. She does not get much sense 
of contrast into her voice in the two sections of the aria, but sings with a 
much steadier tone than in recent hearings. The aria from the fourth act of 
The Taming of the Shrew is new to the catalogue and makes an interesting 
curiosity. Goltz successfully subdues her usual ebullient spirits of the mood 
of the ‘tamed’ Katherine of the last act of this opera. Die Fledermaus: 
Excerpts with Sari Barabas, Anneliese Rothenberger, Rudolf Schock, Horst 
Giinter, Hermann Prey, Gustav Neidlinger. NWDR Orchestra, Chorus of the 
Landestheater, Hanover. Wilhelm Schiichter. HMV 7EG8273. A most attrac- 
tive little pot-pourri. The excerpts are not arranged in any particular order, 
and the sleeve-note is misleading as to the contents of the disc, but it’s all 
very engagingly done. Gétterdiimmerung: Siegfried’s Rhine Journey and 
Funeral March (Vienna Philharmonic. Hang Knappertsbusch). Decca LW 
5320. This medium play is a transfer of the filler which occupied side 4 of 
we gs Fifth Symphony. A warm glowing performance in the Knapperts- 
usch vein. 


ITALIAN 

Il Barbiere di Siviglia: Largo al factotum; Se il mio nome; La calunnia 
(Giuseppe Taddei, Luigi Infantino, Antonio Cassinelli. Orchestra of Radio 
Italiana. Fernando Previtali), Cetra EP 00306. These extracts come from a 
complete Cetra Barbiere made several years ago. Other than Taddei’s excellent 
account of Figaro’s opening aria, there is little here to commend the disc. 
Manon Lescaut: Donna non vidi mai; In quelle trine morbide; Ah, nom 
v’avvicinate; Sola, perduta, abbandonata (Clara Petrella, Vasco % 
Orchestra of Radio Italiana, Turin. Federico del Cupolo). Cetra EPO 0321. 
Another set of excerpts from a complete Cetra opera. Sound, idiomatic per- 
formances which would please in the opera house, but nothing really out- 
standing from either artist. H.D.R.- 


Opera Diary 


Covent Garden. The Carmelites (January 18) 


In appraising a new work a critic is supposed to direct his readers, 
as a judge in court directs the jury. I find such direction difficult in the 
case of Poulenc’s The Carmelites, or rather I fancy it will be largely 
valueless. The effect of the work, its impact, depends entirely on the 
religious susceptibility, and philosophical cast of mind, of each spectator. 
I am not a Roman Catholic, nor a devoted admirer of Poulenc’s music 
and so I approached this performance, the second at Covent Garden, 
without much ‘optimism. Yet I found it genuinely absorbing and moving ; 
my companion on this evening (actually she is my wife) and a colleague, 
who both react to opera in much the same way as I, were unenthusiastic, 
in fact rather bored. Which may show why it is difficult to speak firmly 
on the effect of The Carmelites. 

Poulenc’s new opera is predominantly gentle in tone partly because- 
he himself has developed into a mellow, serene composer, partly because 
he was anxious not to stifle the effect of the Dialogues which are the 
cause and prop of the action, and partly because almost everyone in the 
work is more serene or gentle than the average operatic character. The 
result is that the effect of the opera is largely the effect of Bernanos’s 
text. It doesn’t really need the music at all. 

The vocal lines are akin, as has already been remarked, to those of 
Pelléas et Mélisande and Boris Godunov, but at times—for instance in 
the extended duet for Blanche and her brother—they recall the Puccini 
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of Madama Butterfly. They seem essentially cantabile in performance, 
though on examination they prove to be laid on a more or less thematic- 
ally unfolding orchestral texture, and very rarely have a musical life of 
their own. This texture is simple, sometimes only a matter of rather dull 
and monotonous repeated chords or figurations, but usually including 
one or two thematically vital elements. It has been written that there is 
not much motivic coherence, nor many recurrent themes, in the score 
but examination shows several musical ideas which are almost con- 
sistently employed. Everyone must have noticed the melodic fragment 
associated with the de la Force family; it begins the opera, announces 
the Chevalier’s arrival at the convent, and is cited whenever Blanche’s 
father is mentioned. This fragment is akin to the one which ends the 
whole opera, and less obviously to the thematic accompaniment which 
links the old Prioress’s death with the execution scene, and which is in 
turn to be connected with the throbbing motive that accompanies 
moments of danger or violence (sometimes supporting two thumping 
great chords which seem to represent authority). 

Blanche has two themes, each a sequence of chord progressions ; the 
stirring, rudimentary tune which acts as a refrain in her duet with the 
Chevalier also turns up in the second Prioress’s address to her daughters 
in prison, and presumably represents the renunciation of freedom. The 


Act 1, scene 1 of ‘The Carmelites’; the library of the Marquis de la 
Force. Elsie Morison as Blanche, John Lanigan as the Chevalier, Jess 


Walters as the Marquis. 
Houston Rogers 
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Houston rogers 
The Death of the Prioress at the end of Act 1. Sylvia Fisher as Mother 
Marie, Elsie Morison as Blanche, Jean Watson as the Prioress. 


second Prioress herself is characterized by a falling phrase, or the start 
of a phrase; and Mother Marie has two such characteristic themes— 
intentionally or not, they are woven into the orchestral melody of the 
Salve Regina. And there is a recurrent chord that is associated with God. 
Other links can be traced—for example the figure at the beginning of 
the Martyrdom Vow scene reappears when Blanche mounts the scaffold. 

Some of the music suggests Boris and Pelléas, I have said ; but much 
is indebted to Stravinsky—a Stravinsky much soigné, swathed in plush 
rather than set in crystal; an example is the hymn which Blanche and 
Constance sing over their late Prioress’s coffin. The debt to Verdi I would 
only recognize in the beautiful Ave Maria sung at the accession of the 
second Mother Superior. But an unexpected kinship is with Elgar: the 
death scene of the first Prioress strongly recalls the Dream of Gerontius. 
It must be added that all these influences and reminiscences are 
perfectly absorbed in Poulenc’s own musical style; and many a page 
is purely his own—though the chains of ninth and seventh chords which 
are his special trademark do not make for the most satisfying music of 
the opera. The livelier Poulenc is not much in evidence ; there are some 
charming touches of gaiety in Sister Constance’s music, and the new 
introduction to the final scene has the brusque animation that will recall 
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Poulenc’s Sinfonietta. Poulenc has added several new orchestral passages 
of this kind since the vocal score was printed, and there are some cuts 
crudely indicated therein—some of them seem regrettable. I am strongly 
aware of one weak moment in Poulenc’s realization of Bernanos, and 
significantly it is the one pretentious scene. Blanche’s emergence from 
the crowd at the scaffold and her calm walk to execution should come 
as a sudden blow. The production at Covent Garden is here much too 
fiurried and hasty, but the anticlimax of the moment is partly due to the 
persistence of the orchestral accompaniment and the groans of the 
chorus. Her voice should sound out of stillness, and I see that this indeed 
happens when Bernanos’s dialogues are staged by themselves. Into the 
category of weakness I would also cast the music of the revolutionaries 
which sounds wan and artificial. 

Save at this moment in the Marche au supplice and for another 
flustered moment at the end of the second library scene, when the action 
was not clear at all, Margherita Wallmann’s production seemed apt and 
sensitive. Three scenes in the second act were advantageously played 
without intervening pauses. The scenes between Constance and Blanche 
and the arrangements of large groups of characters were particularly 
impressive. The sortie from the convent was touchingly contrived. George 
Wakhevitch’s main set is highly impressive, those for the de la Force 
library less stylish. 

The cast has been highly praised, and rightly. I hope that by now 
Elsie Morison has sharpened her characterization of Blanche, and that 
her consonants are more firmly placed on the voice. Jeannette Sinclair 
has done nothing more delightful and accomplished than Sister Con- 
stance. The gracious serenity of the second Prioress and the tormented 
resolution of Mother Marie were firmly conveyed by Joan Sutherland 
and Sylvia Fisher, though I believe that other characterizations are 
possible, some say even desirable; Joan Sutherland’s soft sostenuto 
singing was especially beautiful. Jean Watson stressed the pathos of the 
first Prioress’s predicament rather at the expense of her basic strength, 
so that her eventual collapse was less astonishing than was intended ; her 
‘warm singing needed a more legato line in the two performances I heard. 
Lauris Elms made a curiously grotesque figure of the Dean. These 
observations apart, the realization of the opera was extremely fine and 
contributed enormously (it now seems) to its effect. It should be added 
that the enunciation of words, said to be indistinct on the first night, was 
so clear in these later performances that, without previous study of the 
libretto, I heard and understood the Dialogues without difficulty ; though 
John Lanigan, and the citizens in the spoken scene, sounded stilted. 
Rafael Kubelik shaped and balanced the phrases and colours of the 
orchestral part to admiration, and was gratifyingly served by the orches- 
tra; the balance of voices and orchestra was most tactfully controlled. 

The Carmelites was a curious choice for an opera company in a 
Protestant country. It was well done, and it may attract and interest 
operagoers—if only out of novelty. Was it worth doing? I’m not con- 
vinced, as I’m not of the opera’s significance or operatic quality. But if 
it is revived next season I shall gladly go to hear it again. W.S.M. 
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Carmelites’ 
at 
Covent 
Garden 


Two scenes from 
Act 2: 

The Father Con- 
fessor leads the 
Sisters in Prayer for 
the last time before 
the revolutionaries 
break into the 
Convent. Mother 
Marie talks with the 
Commissary. 


The closing scene of 
the opera: Constance 
goes to the 
guillotine while 
Blanche looks on 
from below 


Houston Rogers 
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To complement the above review, we are happy to publish these 
personal reactions to The Carmelites by Stephen Spender: 

Poulenc’s The Carmelites has received a mixed, perhaps rather 
puzzled, reception in England. Musically, it is one of those surprises in 
reverse—like Graham Sutherland’s portraits—which always take critics 
aback, and those who praise this opera feel a bit on the defensive. My- 
self I am an admirer of The Carmelites: my line of defence for a manner 
in which Poulenc seems to have withdrawn thirty years behind the front 
line of the avant garde, is that opera is in no way a pure art, and we 
are entitled to apply double standards towards it. Indeed, if we don’t 
show latitude towards the hybrid operatic art form we shall find our- 
selves making choices which seem justified in terms of the development 
of music, but which lead to historically false divisions: the Wagnerites 
against the Verdi-ites, for example. At all times, a great deal of what 
is best in opera is retrograde if considered simply as music. Many operas 
must have failed which were, in their time, musically more original than 
Puccini or Massenet. So I defend any opera I can sit through with 
pleasure, and search not for one musical, but a dozen bastard, reasons 
to justify my doing so. 

The Carmelites is a sincere, deeply felt, moving, and single-minded 
work. Its singleness is both its strength and its weakness. That this story 
of nuns martyred by the French revolutionaries moves so much on one 
level of sound and feeling makes an experience which penetrates deeply 
into the character of Blanche the timid heroine, the self-immolating 
devotion of the other nuns, but it also leads to a certain monotony. The 
first time I saw The Carmelites | was wholly absorbed by the music, and 
vague about the characters and action. The second time I saw it I found 
some of the music to be over-sweet, but then I understood more about 
the psychology of Blanche, born in tragedy and terrified of tragedy 
throughout her life. 

There is in this work an almost always unbridged gap between what 
the music does and what the words of Bernanos in the libretto are 
saying. When one cannot hear the words one is tired by the effort of 
trying to hear them; when one does hear them one is tired by the way 
they seem to strain to find an expression not realized entirely in the 
music. Poulenc’s music is very much what Ruskin called ‘Sweetness and 
light’. It has little to do with the ingrown, passionate, at times cruel and 
perverse theological preoccupations which Bernanos shared with Claudel. 

All the same, sweetness and light are virtues. It seems to 
me miraculous, and something to be grateful for, that there can be so 
much of it in a modern work of such wonderfully simple transparency 
as The Carmelites. There is no struggle for faith nor penetration of their 
faith into obscurity and evil here by the nuns. There is no conflict be- 
.ween the revolutionary ideal (however perverted) of social justice, and 
the religious concept of man as sinful being. There are just very har- 
monious nuns, singing harmoniously, against revolutionaries who sing 
like, look like, and behave like pirates. Blanche is out of step not 
through a struggle of faith or evil but simply because she is frightened, 
like I was when I was made goalie in my prep school football team, 
and my ‘psychology’ made me let all the easy shots through, while I 
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once saved a very difficult one coming in at the top right hand corner. 
This is what Blanche does too. After failing to vote for martyrdom, she 
finally makes the most difficult leap of all at the top right hand corner 
of the stage where the guillotine is waiting for her. The revolutionaries 
look on dazed like a jeering football crowd suddenly made aware of 
the fact that they cannot play the game. 

Despite its basic monotony of tone, there is a great deal in The 
Carmelites which is theatrically interesting, holding our attention by its 
sympathetic and intelligent observation of life. The psychology of Blanche 
is consistently developed. The happy, rather silly, yet essentially right 
character of Sister Constance is invented with a sureness that gives one 
joy. The ‘bad’ death of the Prioress in the first act strikes a note of 
realistic seriousness which is one of the most remarkable scenes in 
opera. And the final execution scene seems to me of transcendent beauty. 

Ultimately The Carmelites will be judged, I think, by its capacity to 
move a public through its special kind of convincingness. The perform- 
ance at Covent Garden conveyed a sincerity which seems at almost 
every point at one with that of the composer. I suspect that this opera 
will have a special significance in the minds of a good many people, and 
will seem deficient to others. I am one of those who cares deeply for it, 
and I hope that there are enough of us for it to hold its place in the 
repertory. 

Sadler’s Wells. The Merry Widow (January 20) 

Freed at last from legal attachments, copyright and the old English 
book, The Merry Widow, changing her name back to Hanna, is wel- 
comed into the Sadler’s Wells repertory-—surely a sane piece of policy, 
for if you allow Die Fledermaus and the ballets to offset your Katya 
Kabanova losses you are only following the good precedent of any 
German Volksoper. As ‘box office’ this new production was a decided hit. 
Critical opinion was more reserved. The truth is, we had been expecting 
something rather different. Lehar’s operetta has so long suffered in this 
country by being treated as musical 
comedy, often with wretched musical 
contributions. In an opera house 
for the first time, we expected the 
old work to show up as the heady 
and voluptuous piece of Edward- 
iana which we have learned to love 
on the Viennese Columbia records. 

But on the first night what we did 
not get, precisely, was any gorgeous 
musical (or operatic) refurbishing. 
Sadder still, Sadler’s Wells, which 
can mount a work such as Eugene 
Onegin or Traviata with the ut- 
most taste and artistry, had ugly 


June Bronhill as Hanna, 
Denis Dowling as Cascada, 
John Kentish as St Brioche 








sets and costumes (by Thea Neu) and a production by Charles Hickman 
which had the routine look of musical comedy at its most ordinary. 
(The importation of Mr Hickman was probably wise in one sense, in 
as much as he could get the scenes of spoken dialogue, at which 
opera singers are usually poor, to move briskly.) Anyhow, these defects, 
if such they were, would not have mattered if the musical side of 
the performance had had a little more swagger and glow. But Sadler’s 
Wells seems not to have found a style for this work (curious, if one 
considers how stylishly they do, say, Martha). Alexander Gibson’s con- 
ducting was stolid, and the strings plodded like sight-readers where they 
should have swooned like guardsmen. Things improved as the evening 
wore on and the later performances were much better. The chorus was 
very much on its toes—literally, in the Can-Can and in the “‘Weib, Weib, 
Weib’ number (which becomes in Christopher Hassall’s new version ‘Try, 
try, try’ . . . etc.). Such things brought down the house and there was 
much applause, too, for the principals, though not all of these were 
happily cast. Thomas Round had a good shot at Danilo, and it was nice 
to hear a real tenor and a young one in the role. He hardly has the edge 
or the caddishness to make the most of such things as the Maxim’s song 
or ‘There once were two royal children’, but in the Trotting Duet he was 
admirable and generally cut quite a dash. June Bronhill, however, 
seriously lacked what an ideal Widow must have—a certain mature 
glamour and raillery. She looked and sounded too much the soubrette. 
Some of the missing glow was supplied by William McAlpine in the 


‘Women, Women, Women’—ensemble. Left to right, John Larsen, John 


Kentish, Gwilym Jones, Thomas Round, Howell Glynne, Raimund 
Herincx, Denis Dowling 


De Marney 
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De Marney 


Act 1 of ‘The Merry Widow’, the party at the Pontevedrian Embassy 


Little Pavilion duet with Marion Lowe as the anstdndige Frau, but even 
he was inclined to diffidence. The several comic male roles were briskly 
taken. Once the key to the style is found—and it will probably be found 
in the orchestra pit—The Merry Widow should do well for, principals 
apart, the material is all there for a suitably luscious and lively per- 
formance. P. H.-W. 


Covent Garden. Peter Grimes (January 29) 

Despite some of the odd tempi adopted by the conductor, some 
ragged orchestral playing, some singing that was below standard, and 
some bad production, one again came away from the theatre with the 
feeling that Grimes is a very great opera, and that it stands the test 
of time extremely well. 

Kubelik achieved some excitement in the orchestral interludes but 
need he have whipped up the storm quite so fiercely? The round in the 
inn scene failed to come off; nor did he seem able to find the right 
pulse either in the ‘Good Morning’ scene or in the moving final scene. 
It seems a pity that the Musical Director did not deem it fit to have 
handed the work over to Reginald Goodall, whose Grimes was one of 
his finest achievements. 

Peter Pears approaches the vocal difficulties of his role with more 
caution than formerly, and seems to begin the opera on the premise that. 
Grimes is a half-crazed, demoniac figure. Sylvia Fisher’s voice is now too 
heavy and large for the part of Ellen, sympathetic though she makes 
the role. James Pease was an excellent Balstrode, a role he sang in the 
American premiére of the work in Tanglewood, and Geraint Evans, a 
former Balstrode, made Keene into a Dickensian character. Jean Watson 
tried hard as Auntie, but failed to efface memories of the incomparable 
Edith Coates, and the two nieces, Joan Carlyle and Iris Kells, were too 
genteel. Brannigan in his original role as Swallow was very fine and his 
diction was excellent. John Lanigan and Raymond Nilsson played 
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the two religious characters, the Rector and Boles, well, though their 
diction was not always clear. Lauris Elms was an acid Mrs Sedley. Whose 
idea was it to make her move like an Italian provincial Madama Butter- 
fly? And why was the scene between Grimes and the Boy played ‘outside’ 
the frame of the hut? The sets do not wear well, and I still hanker after 
the original Kenneth Green scenery, which was especially good, I remem- 
ber, for the pub scene. H.DR. 
Sadler’s Wells. La Traviata (January 30) 

It was a little sad for Leon Lovett to have to make his début as 
guest conductor with the Wells company on the first night of the Drury 
Lane season. He approached the job conscientiously, cautiously, showing 
a welcome refusal to cover up inexperience with frantic displays of 
technique, tyranny or mock excitement. This was a musicianly attitude, 
one such as his previous work with the Cambridge company had led 
one to expect and in itself more truly promising than the most spec- 
tacular début; all the same, it is only fair to admit that by absolute 
standards the performance was earthbound—at any rate, until the third 
act. For this the principals were no less responsible. Elizabeth Fretwell 
was off form, not only moving rather stiffly through the part in which 
she made such a fine first appearance, but (most uncharacteristically) 
tending to drop almost a quarter of a tone in pitch at any moment of 
stress. This seemed to influence some of the others (unless fog or ner- 
vousness was troubling everybody), though not William McAlpine, whose 
stocky, cleanly-focussed tenor made a reliable Alfredo. J.W. 
Drury Lane. La Forza del Destino (January 30) 

The performance was under that splendid maestro Tullio Serafin, 
who conducted the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra which has played 
Forza twice at Edinburgh, but even that did not ensure spick accompani- 
ment. Much the most accomplished performance came from Paolo 
Pedani, a genuinely comic Melitone with a fine bass voice. Anna Maria 
Rovere wobbled badly but produced some attractive soft singing. Roberto 
Turrini sang out confidently but 
without much _$artistry. Ugo 
Savarese was a stolid Carlo. The 
Padre Guardiano, Guerrando 
Rigiri, was disguised as W. G. 
Grace and used his beard as a 
resonating cavity. There seemed to 
be talent in the very inexperienced 
Preziosilla, Laura Zannini. The 
most stentorian voice was that of 
the prompter. The lighting was 
wild. 

I am told that later perform- 
ances went more efficiently, but 
this was a disappointing start to tt 
season. The very carnations wilted 
with embarrassment. W.S.M. 








Roberto Turrini as Alvaro 
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Drury Lane. Turandot (January 31) 


This was a fantastic evening. Firstly in the pit we had Mo. Serafin 
and the orchestra not agreeing whether the National Anthem should be 
played ; then a reading of the score that was truly magnificent, wonder- 
fully shaped and thrilling to hear, but which bore little or no relation to 
what was happening on the stage, where the singers and chorus really did 
not deserve to have such a wonderful conductor in charge. 

The title role was sung by Carmen Lucchetti, who reached the top 
notes easily enough, but whose softer singing wanted more steadiness. 
Giuseppe Savio has a really loud ringing tenor voice, and in the riddle 
scene and the last act duet he contributed a real sense of tension and 
suspense ; but he lacked finesse, and after some trouble with the spot- 
light bellowed ‘Nessun dorma’, forgetting, as Ernest Newman once re- 
marked, that Calaf is both a Prince and a gentleman as well as an 
Italian tenor. Onelia Fineschi, who sang here in 1946 with the San Carlo 
Company, could be an attractive Lid if she were more relaxed. Her 
make-up and costumes were quite out of character. Lorenzo Gaetani was 
wholly in character and sang well as Timur. 

The chorus, who did not appear to have troubled to put on any 
make up, nor even to try to take part in the drama that was being 
enacted around them, sang quite well, and rather more than that in the 
first act. But Mr Gorlinsky should ensure in the future that he has a 
really strong minded producer who can get some semblance of order 
into such an opera as this. H.DR. 


Drury Lane. L’ Amico Fritz (February 5) 


L’Amico Fritz proved to be one of the most successful evenings to 
date at Drury Lane. The score is charming. Though the first act is weak, 
the two duets in the second act—the Cherry Duet and the scene, almost 
Elgarian at times, between Suzel and the moralising Rabbi, make a de- 
cisive effect ; and there is the famous intermezzo, the tenor’s sentimental 
aria and the love duet to fill out the third. On the whole this is Mascagni’s 
most delicate score, unless we prefer Lodoletta. The domestic touches 
are delightful. (Could one say that any opera in which the principals 
drink soup in the first act is likely to exert a special appeal?) 

The staging was old fashioned but apt and quite pretty. Vincenzo 
Bellezza conducted expertly and some most agreeable singing was heard. 
As Suzel the soprano Nicoletta Panni revealed one of those attractive, 
warm lyrical voices, easily produced most of the time. A little more 
animation would have been welcome. The coyness was a shade overdone 
and the little trotting ingénue runs were absurd as well as rather sweet. But- 
she sang nicely and had a charming partner in the tenor Alvino Misciano 
(later.replaced by Pontiggia). Misciano has a most agreeable light voice, 
sings musically and looked young and personable to a point where the 
love match between the middle-aged bachelor Fritz and the country 
girl was rather obscured. The baritone Pedani, excellent artist, made a 
good character study of the Rabbi; and Clara Betner was enthusiastic 
in breeches as Beppe the gipsy lad who executes ‘violin solos’ which are 
more or less synchronized with the hidden first violin ‘sawin’ away 
regardless’. P. H.-W. 
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Drury Lane. // Trovatore (February 7) 

This was Italian provincial opera with a vengeance—rival tenor 
claques, plus a section of the audience giving vent to its feelings in no 
uncertain manner as far as Mario Filippsechi was concerned ; that grand 
veteran of Italian opera Ebe Stignani as Azucena giving everyone a 
lesson in style and singing ; a young unknown Leonora, Mariella Angio- 
letti, who may prove to be the discovery of the season as far as female 
voices are concerned, and a chorus of soldiers that had to be seen to 
be believed. The conductor was Henry Krips, whose un-Verdian reading 
of the score and apparent lack of experience in accompanying Italian 
singers threw orchestra and stage out more than once, especially in the 
scenes with Di Luna (Ugo Savarese). Yet despite all this, it was a 
curiously enjoyable evening, for Filippeschi certainly has a Manrico 
voice, and if only a conductor could discipline him musically and a 
producer tell him how to act and both tell him how utterly unforgivable 
it is to sing ‘Di quella pira’ without a chorus so as to make an effect, then 
he might be more acceptable. 

Stignani’s Azucena still has the power to move, though she made 
less effect than usual in the Di Luna camp scene. Her singing of the 
reprise of ‘Ai nostri monti’ was specially memorable. Miss Angioletti 
has a most beautiful voice, a good technique, and an affecting stage 
presence. We will watch her development with great interest. Ugo 
Savarese’s Di Luna cannot be called anything more than routined and 
competent ; and Guerrando Rigiri made little of the role of Ferrando. 

H.DR. 
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only 10/- per annum, post free, this publication keeps 

you advised of all the latest record releases, previews those to come, and contains such 


information as makes it invaluable to the collector of classical records. May we send you a 
specimen copy, together with details of our other exclusive services to Opera lovers? 











If it’s * on record ’ it’s at 
LONDON’S SPECIAL 
GRAMOPHONE SHOP 


6 Newman St., London, W.1. Phone: MUS 9977 
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PROKOFIEV 


* Ta Love of Three Oranges’’ Op.33 
Opera in 4 Acts. 


King of Clubs-L. Koroshetz 
Prince-Y. Lipuschek 
Princess—B. Stritar 
Leander-D. Meriak 
Truffaidino-D. Chuden 
Pantalcon-V. Yanko 
Chelio-Z. Kovach 

Fata Morgana—V. Guerlovich 
Linetta-V. Zikheri 
Nicoletta—8. Glavak 
Ninetta-S. Kochevar 
Creonta-F. Lupshc 
Farfarelio—V. Do/nichar 
Smeraldina-E. Karlovatz 
Master of Ceremonies-S. Shrtuke 
Herald -S. Tzar 


Slovenian National Opera. 
Conductor BOGO LESKOVICH 
(in presentation box) 


ABL 3150-1. 








Mmances 


RICHARD STRAUSS 


“"Salome’’ Op.54 
Opera in | Act. 
(in German) 4 sides. 


Herod-L. Szemere 
Herodias-G. von Milinkovie 
Salome—W. Wagner 
Jokanan—j. Metternich 
Narzoboth--W. Kmentt 
Page—D. Hermann 
{ A. Jaresch 
] F Speribauer 
Jews < W. Wergnick 
| E. Majkut 
\L. Pantscheff 
{ O. Czerwenka 
Nazarenes 4 n Veaol” 
| P. Progthof 
Cappadocian-O. Czerwenka 
Slave-D. Frass 


Vienna Symphony Orchestra. 
Conductor RUDOLF MORALT. 


ABL 3003-4 


JANACEK 


“From the House of the Dead” 
(‘Aus einem Totenhaus."*) 


Holland Festival, live recording, 
June 25th, 1954. 


Soloists, Choir and Orchestra 
of the Netherlands Opera. 


Conductor ALEXANDER KRANNHAL,. 
ABL 3! 19-20 
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Philips Electrical Limited, Gramophone Records Division, 
Stanhope House, Stanhope Place, London,W.2 
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Readers’ Letters 
Lirica Italiana 


Mr. Charles Wilson may be forgiven for not knowing that Equity 
does not enrol musicians, though he would have done well to have verified 
his facts before going into print. 

Mr Rosenthal, however, deserves no such charity. His ignorance is 
both dark and deliberate, for he could have had the facts for the price 
of a telephone call to the Equity office. If he had called here he would 
have been shown the correspondence and would have seen that Equity had 
nothing to do with any of the restrictive conditions referred to by Mr Wilson. 

When the Ministry of Labour asked our views on the matter they quoted 
to us a letter they had received from the solicitors acting on behalf of the 
applicants. In this letter the applicants offered, in return for permission to 
come to this country in 1957, to refrain from making any application to 
return in 1958, provided that they should be free to do so if any comparable 
Italian company was to make application in 1958. 

This seemed to us to be an undesirable and impracticable proposal and 
we advised the Ministry of Labour to refuse permission. We had nothing 
further to do with the matter, but the subsequent experience suggests that 
it is perhaps unfortunate that on this occasion the Ministry did not act 
on Equity’s advice. 

Hugh Gater Jenkins, Assistant Secretary, Equity, London, W.1. 


Mr Wilson, of Wallsend, in a letter in your January issue, suggests that 
the subsidy granted to the Carl Rosa should be withdrawn and given to any 
foreign opera company wishing to visit this country. 

I have not seen the Carl Rosa for some years, but while I believe their 
standard is low rather than high, that is no reason why a foreign company 
should benefit. Either the. Carl Rosa should be taken over by first-class 
directors, or a new company formed. 

The provinces are badly in need of a first-class touring company. There 
are thousands of potential opera lovers in this country, and hundreds of 
potential first-class singers in this country who have little or no chance of 
making careers in opera. Foreign singers at least have far more opportunities 
in their own countries in this respect. Let us remember that charity begins at 
home. (Miss) G. E. Cook, London, W.2. 


In addition to the above two letters, we have received several more on 
this subject; some urging that foreign companies should be allowed to visit 
this country without any kind of restrictions at all being imposed on them, 
others expressing the same view as Miss Cook, that ‘charity begins at home’. 

Concerning the letter from Equity, we regret that we were misinformed 
on this subject, and that the source of our information, and the people to 
whom we spoke about it, whom we assumed were reliable, did not give us 
the true picture. Equity either opposes or supports applications, but makes no 
restrictive conditions; the same can be said of the Ministry of Labour. Indeed 
it can be seen from Mr Jenkins’s letter that in this case Equity opposed the 
visit, but the Ministry did not act on Equity’s advice and allowed the com- 
pany to come—especially as there was this offer of not seeking to return in 
1958. 

As far as the question of the Carl Rosa subsidy was concerned, we would 
like to make it clear that OPERA never for one moment supported this part 
of Mr Wilson’s letter; and we wholly agree that all our meagre operatic 
subsidy should be spent in encouraging and supporting our native talent and 
companies.—Eb. 


The Rosebery Club now holds its meetings at 6 Quecn Square, London, 
W.C.1. Among the lecturers this season are Ida Cook, who will speak about 
Ezio Pinza, and Harold Rosenthal who will talk about Covent Garden’s 
ner Full details from the Hon. Secretary, 38, Whitby Road, Sutton, 

urrey. 
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The L/P 
RECORD LIBRARY 


Classical Catalogue and 
Handbook for 1958 
is the only compeshonsive SELECTIVE, 


Classical L/P g Pp — 
1958 additions to the Library now included. 


@ Lists nearly 4,000 recommended 
L/Ps and includes sections on: 

@ The Care of L/Ps. 

@ The Reproduction of L/Ps. 

@ A Basis for a Record Collection 
(100 Recommended) L/Ps. 

@ Full details of Library member- 
ship (costing approx. 1/- per 
disc per week). 

IT COSTS ONLY 
POST 3 /- FREE 


From: 
THE L/P RECORD LIBRARY, 
SQUIRES GATE STN. APPROACH, 
BLACKPOOL, Lancs. 

















“NELLIE SMITH” 


THEATRICAL 
COSTUMIER 
ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS 
* 

OPERA & PERIOD PLAY 
SPECIALISTS. 


Also Gilbert and Sullivan 
Wardrobes. 
é 


Write for low cost quotations 


199 MANSFIELD ROAD 
NOTTINGHAM. 


Tel. 64452. 
ENQUIRIES WELCOMED. 








Kindly mention OPERA when communicating with advertisers 






for the 


Opera lover from 


NELSON 


Favourite Operas 















J. CUTHBERT HADDEN 





Besides relating the stories of 
forty-six operas, the author has 
analysed their music and given 
lively biographical details of the 
twenty-nine composers whose 
works they are. Rexine 16s 
Cloth 12s 6d 













Operas of Wagner 








J. CUTHBERT HADDEN 


A book for the musical amateur 
who wants to hear a Wagner 
music-drama, and wants to know, 
first and chiefly, ‘what it is all 
about’. Technicalities have been 
avoided as far as possible, the one 
aim being to give lovers of opera a 
clear understanding of the several 
works in the Wagnerian reper- 
toire. qs 6d 
















Opera Tunes 
to Remember 


FLORENCE M. CLARK 








‘Eighteen operas are presented, 
each with a charming little wood- 
cut, its story, a list of its char- 
acters, the dates of its composer, 
and its principal . . . themes. 
Each chapter closes most usefully 
with a ust of gramophone records. 

. « Absorbingly attractive.’— 
Music in Schools 













(ustrated 6+ 







36 Park Street London W: 
















Opera Calendar 


(Programmes subject to alteration) 



































Date COVENT GARDEN _ SADLER’S WELLS DRURY LANE 
3 Aida Telep‘one, Bluebeard Andrea Chénier 
7 Fi Falstal | Sennambula 

5 Bahime Bohéme | Sennambula 

; Magic Flute William Tell 

_— e 

8 j=) —_ 

8 (e) Aida Fa'staff Andrea Chénier 
9 —- | . Benevolent Fund Concert —— 
March New Theatre, Oxford 

10 Carmelites Merry Widow William Tell 

iW Carmen Tosca Andrea Chénier 
12 Rigoletto Tritt’co Peart Fishers 

'y4 Figaro Tosca William Tell 

15 (e) Carmen Bohéme Andrea Chénier 
17 aida” Magic Flute Fi 

Wilfam Tell 

18 Figaro Tosca 

19 Boheme Boheme Peart Fisers 

20 Carmen Merry Widow ree 

2) ——. Samson and Delilah 

22 (™) — William Tell 

22 (e) Aida Trittico (End of ) 

CARL ROSA CO. 

24 Carmelites Merry Widow Carmen’ 

3 Rigoletto Bohine = 

} 
27 Figaro Tosca Cavalleria; Pagliacci 
Aida Samson and Delilah | Faust 
29 (m) Rigoletto — Barber of Seville 
29 (e) Carmen Magic Flute | Carmen 
March Lyceum, Sheffield 
31 | cae Trittico Carmen 
ST PANCRAS TOWN HALL, LONDON 

March 11—12. Lord Bateman (English Folk Dance and Song Society) 
March 18—19. idomeneo (impresario Society) 


ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL, LONDON 
March 19. Concert Version of The Beggar’s Opera, conductor Richard Austin. 


SHEFFIELD OPERA GROUP. Montgomery Hall, Sheffield 
Feb. 25 to March |. The Barber of Seville 


MBRIDGE, ARTS THEATRE 
March 3 to 8. Scheol for Wives = performance in England) and Catulli Carmina 


ROCHDALE INTIMATE OPERA GROUP. Hippodrome, Newgate, Rochdale 
March 3 to 8. The Magic Flute 


WOLVERHAMPTON OPERA CLUB. Wulfrum Hall 
March 25—29. Faust. 


LONDON OPERA ENSEMBLE 
Civic Hall, Wolverham , March 4; De Montfort Hall, Leicester, March 5; Free Trade Hall, 
Manchester, March 8; Central Hall. Westminster, March 11; Town Hall, Birmingham. March 12; 
Albert Hall, Nottingham, March 22. 


BBC BROADCASTS FOR MARCH 
6 Andrea Chenier from Drury Lane. 
8 Pease Studio performance — ae. Pee + 
9,10 Comedy on Bridge. Studio performance m Birmingham. 
13 Willicon Tell from Drury Lam 
16 Arabella on gramophone ri 
2! Samson et Dalila, Acts | snd" 2 from Sadler's Wells. 


Published and distributed for Harold D> eg by Rolls House Publishing Co. Ltd.. 2 B--ams 
Buildings, Fetter Lane, London, E.C4, and printed by The Carlton Press, Chesham. 
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A THRILLING LA SCALA PERFORMANCE! 








PUCCINI 
with 


MARIA MENEGHINI CALLAS as Mimi 
GIUSEPPE DI STEFANO as Rudolph 


ANNA MOFFO as Musetta ROLANDO PANERAI as Marcei 
NICOLA ZACCARIA as Colline 


and MANUEL SPATAFORA, 
CARLO BADIOLI, FRANCO RICCIARDI. 
ERALDO CODA, CARLO FORTI 


ORCHESTRA AND CHORUS OF LA SCALA, MILAN 
(Chorus Master: Norberto Mola) 


conducted by ANTONINO VOTTO 


33CX1464-5 


(Recorded in co-operation with “ B.A. Teatro alla Scala", Mulan) 


@ 


COLUMBIA 


(Regd. Trade Mark of Columbia Graphophone Co. Ltd.) 


331i r.p.m. Long Playing Records 


E.M.I. RECORDS LIMITED, 8-11 Great Castle Street, London, W.1 
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CULTURAL EVENTS IN EUROPE 
- OPERA - BALLET 
FESTIVALS AND. THEATRES 


including 
MUNICH OPERA FESTIVAL, 1958 


and all other leading Festivals. 
TICKETS - TRAVEL - ACCOMMODATION 


FESTIVAL SERVICES LIMITED 


32 BEAUCHAMP PLACE, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, LONDON, S.W.3 
KNIGHTSBRIDGE 1357 | WORLD WIDE TRAVEL | KENSINGTON 9837 














RODOLFA LHOMBINO 
Late Royal Opera House, Stockholm, 
Queen’s Hall Concerts, etc. 


Permanent purity and power ensured by 
tuition based on old Italian school of singing. 
Coaching for Opera, Oratorio, Lieder, 


Musical Comedy, B.B.C., T.V. and Concerts. 


Write: Wigmore Hall Studios, London, W.1 or inoston 666+. 








ST. PAKCRAS ARTS FESTIVAL 


THE OPERA SCHOOL 958. 


TOWN HALL, 


iT 
JOAN CROSS, C.8.E. ANNE WOOD 18 and 19 MARCH, 7.30. 











STAFF INCLUDES: 
Vilem Tausky, Peter Gellhorn 
Anthony Besch 
FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING FOR 
THE OPERA STAGE 
Gesture - Mime - Speech 
Music and Acting Ensemble 
Opera Rehearsal 
Study of Roles 


LIMITED NUMBER OF SCHOLARSHIPS 
AND BURSARIES AVAILABLE. 





Full particulars from: 
The Secretary, The Opera School Led., 
The de Walden institute, Charibert Street, 
Lenden, N.W.8. 








THE IMPRESARIO SOCIETY 
(Patron: The Hon. Edward Sackville West) 
with the support of the Arts Council 


FIRST LONDON PROFESSIONAL 
STAGE PERFORMANCES 


MOZART’S 


IDOMENEO 


English translation by E. & M. Radford 


Adéle Leigh Nancy Evans 
Arda Mandikian Alexander Young 
John Stoddart Derek Hammond-Stroud 
Producer: Conductor: 
DOUGLAS CRAIG HANS UCKO 
The Goldsbrough Orchestra 
Tickets: 12/6, 9/6,. 6/-, 4/-, 
Chappell’s (MAY 7600); St. Pancras Town 


Hall "(TER 7070); a ga Society, 
Compayne Gardens, N.W.6. 
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